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“The provision {in the Federal Re- 
serve Act] in regard to the Govern- 
ment issue of the notes to be loaned 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON to the banks is the first triumph of 
the people in connection with currency 
“Every loan which a bank makes is, legislation in a generation. It is hard 
to overestimate the value of this fea- 
: ture of the bill. In the second place 
borrower on its books, the amount of the bill provides for Government con- 
which it stands ready to pay, either in trol of this money—that is, control 
through a board composed of Govern- 
. ——* ment officials selected by the Presi- 
his option. dent with the approval of the Senate. 
This is another distinct triumph of the 
people, one without which the Govern- 
ment issue of the money would be 
largely a barren victory.” 


in its first shape, a credit given to the 


its own notes or in gold or silver, at 

















N these two statements, one made by Alexander Hamilton and 
the other by William J. Bryan, are contained fundamentally 
opposite principles relating to banking legislation. 

Hamilton declares that it is the right of the man obtaining credit 
to receive it either in the bank’s notes or in gold or silver. 

Bryan declares that “money’—and in this case he is referring 
to the Government currency issued through the Federal Reserve 
Banks—must be controlled by a board composed of Government 
officials. 

The Federal Reserve Act rejected the principle laid down by 
Alexander Hamilton and adopted that laid down by William J. 
Bryan, 

Hamilton saw that besides gold and silver there was another 
circulating medium, namely, bank notes, and declared it to be the 
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privilege of a man who obtains credit to take it in this form if he 
chooses. 

Bryan denies this right, holding that the circulating medium 
must be controlled by the Government. 

The principle laid down by Hamilton enables every man of es- 
tablished credit virtually to circulate that credit in the form of bank 
notes, for bank notes essentially are nothing more than individual 
credit put into circulating form and reinforced by the credit of the 
bank. 

Bryan’s principle takes away from the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and the merchant this right to pledge his own credit for a 
form of credit that will circulate, and makes the Government the 
sole judge and regulator of credit circulating in the form of money. 

Hamilton’s principle operates to the advantage of those commu- 
nities needing credit circulation in the form of money and in favor 
of those whose character is good but whose means are slender. This 
makes credit accessible to persons in moderate circumstances, and 
in the form in which they can use it. 

The Bryan principle endows a political board at Washington 
with the power to fix an arbitrary standard of security for currency 
and one with which it is impossible for the farmer and the small 
dealer to comply. This makes credit accessible to the large dealer 
and to the rich but substantially denies it to the small dealer and 
the poor. 

Hamilton practically says to the cotton planter or the farmer 
who wants credit in circulating form, “Very well; that is your own 
affair; you know what you want better than any one else does.” 

Bryan in substance says: “The man who wants the credit doesn’t 
know what he wants. Only a Government board can decide what 
he should have.” 

Here are the diametrically opposite schools of thought on the 
banking question. 

Between these two principles there is no more resemblance than 
between day and night, between hot and cold, or between good and 
bad. 

One principle is right and the other wrong. 

Alexander Hamilton designed the first bank of the United 
States, based upon the principle he set forth as quoted at the head 
of this article. The currency issued by that bank was as good as the 
wit of man ever devised, and the bank itself was thoroughly sound 
and efficient. 

William J. Bryan had incorporated into the Federal Reserve 
Act the exact principle he advocates in the quotation at the head of 
this article. Mr. Bryan’s only place in the financial history of the 
country heretofore was as an advocate of the free and unlimited 
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coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. He made several 
attempts to carry out this theory by having himself elected Presi- 
dent; but every time the American people were given a chance to 
vote on Mr. Bryan and his financial theories they repudiated both 
utterly and completely. 

Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve Act, directly rejecting the 
sound rule laid down by Hamilton, adopted Bryan’s principles, as 
he himself says. 

But the Federal Reserve Act was never submitted to the people 
for their approval. The voters were ‘never given a chance to say 
what they thought of it—whether they wanted it or not. 

The question now is, Shall the United States allow Mr. Bryan’s 
theories regarding money and banking permanently to remain the 
law of the land, or shall we now take up the banking question afresh, 
discuss it thoroughly and submit the whole matter to the people for 
their judgment. 

If the Federal Reserve Act is sound in principle and in structure 
adapted to our needs, the more fully it is discussed the more firmly 
will it be established in popular favor. 

But, on the other hand, if the Federal Reserve Act is unsound 
in principle and foreign in structure, discussion will reveal these 
defects and enable us to remedy them at once. 

Public discussion of the gold standard proved a good thing and 
led to wise legislation. 

Will not public discussion of the banking question produce the 
same result? 

He who does not favor public debate of any great and vital issue 
distrusts popular opinion and is not a believer in a democratic form 
of government. 

The American people should be given a chance to say whether 
they want a Bryanized banking system or not. 

And if they don’t want it, what shall be put in its place? 

In “An American Banking System,” by Hon. Charles N. Fow- 
ler, former chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, the principle laid down by Alexander 
Hamilton is clearly explained and the banking experience of the 
United States as developed in our history fully set forth. 

Every banker and every voter should read this book, for it is 
« complete summary of our banking problem and contains the exact 
information necessary to a full, free and intelligent discussion of this 
matter. 

Let such discussion be had now, and then submit the Federal, 
Reserve Act to the voters and see whether they will approve it or 
whether they will condemn and reject it as they have condemned and 
ejected the other financial proposals offered them by William J. 

sryan. 
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CORPORATIONS LESS RICH THAN COMMONLY 
SUPPOSED 





P Ypady TEMENT of the above character, to carry the requisite 
weight in the public mind, must come from that great source 

of business authority, the Government. Here is what was 
said in an address of Edward N. Hurley, vice-chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission before the Boston Commercial Club on 
March 28: 

“The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence one year, 
and after surveying the field we found from a preliminary investi- 
gation that 200,000 corporations out of a total of 260,000 engaged 
in the manufacturing and mercantile business of the United States 
were eking out an existence; 100,000 of them did not earn a penny. 
Out of 60,000 successful corporations doing a business of $100,000 
a vear over 30,000 charged off no depreciation whatever.” 

I'rom this it would appear that the corporations are not rolling 
in wealth; and as to their being soulless, that need not be much won- 
dered at since they can scarcely be said to have a body. 

For many years politicians have waxed fat by waging war on 
corporations, and today there is no way in which a man can more 
quickly doom himself politically than to speak a friendly word for 
such organizations. As a matter of fact a corporation is nothing 
more than an association of individuals formed usually for some 
entirely legitimate and honorable business purpose—for conduct- 
ing precisely the same business in fact that the individuals them- 
selves would carry on. The reason for the corporate form is clear 
enough—it affords a larger capital—something indispensable to the 
prosecution of great enterprises—offers perpetuity in operation, 
limits the liability of its stockholders, ete. 

Thgoretically the moral character of a corporation should be 
neither better nor worse than the average of the units composing 
it; but in practice, at least in the past, this has not been quite true. 
Corporations have been guilty of policies that the stockholders, act- 
ing in their purely individual capacities, would not sanction. The 
corporate conscience was for many years decidedly too elastic, and 
this in part accounts for the public odium attached to them. 

That there is a higher level of corporate conscience now than for- 
merly is indisputable; and, perhaps, the larger the corporation the 
more eager is it to conform to a high ethical and moral standard. 

But the onslaught made in the past on the corporations by state 
and Federal authorities have just about finished them, so that it is 
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no cause for surprise to learn that there are 260,000 corporations 
engaged in manufacturing which are merely eking out an existence 
and 100,000 of them that are not earning a penny. 

In striking contrast with this doleful tale, which is furnished by 
the vice-chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, is the fat and 
sleek appearance of the politicians who live by attacking the corpora- 
tions. No one fears that they are merely eking out an existence or 
not earning a penny. Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 





THE RISING VALUE OF SILVER 





N interesting possibility regarding silver is thus referred to in 
a communication signed “Old Wall Street,” appearing in a 
recent issue of the New York “Sun”: 

“Have your readers followed the recent rise in the price of silver? 
In the past year about ten cents an ounce. Who is buying silver and 
advancing the price? Certainly not the United States. Circum- 
stances abroad, where in two years a debt of thirty billions of dollars 
has been incurred by the allied nations, may throw some light on this 
interesting subject. 

“Europe is hopelessly bankrupt and the day of settlement can 
be somewhat mollified if the debtors can pay in a depreciated 
currency. <A long step in this direction would be the remonetization 
of silver. When John Bull was a creditor of the whole earth gold 
was all he wanted, but John Bull as a debtor is.a different matter, 
and he would be glad to pay in silver, the only means in fact by 
which the enormous debt can ever be paid. 

“Now here is the prediction: After the war is over the Allies 
will remonetize silver. They are the buyers now. This alone will 
create a new value to all the silver on earth, at least five thousand 
million dollars toward paying their debt. In addition it will give « 
new purchasing power to the silver countries of Asia, Africa and 
South America. Ocean freights will be all in the power of the Al- 
lies, and arranged for their convenience and profit. Trade destroyed 
by the war will be built up by giving foreign countries a new power 
to purchase. 

“And where will Uncle Sam be? He will, as usual, come in at 
the tail end of the procession and shape his finances at the dictation 
of Europe. He will humbly accept his advances on account of the 
war in silver at $1 an ounce, which he is now selling to these sharp 
centlemen at 60 cents. 
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“Look out then for silver at a dollar an ounce. Look out for a 
trade combination against Uncle Sam that will put his foreign busi- 
ness in great jeopardy. And watch Johnny Bull advocate the silver 
rehabilitation as the salvation of a ruined world, of which he will be 
the unselfish leader. 

“What a glorious story for Bryan to tell to an enraptured Chau- 
tauqua circuit. A new paramount issue for the political circus. Let 
the game go on!” 

But is it not rather a violent assumption that on the close of the 
war Great Britain will be a debtor instead of creditor in the inter- 
national account? True enough, the United States and some other 
western nations are paying off their debts to Great Britain, although 
by no means all of them; and, on the other hand, several of the Kuro- 
pean nations are vastly increasing their British debts. 

Nor can we see that silver at a dollar an ounce would have much 
attraction for Mr. Bryan. When silver was down and out he was 
its champion, but should it become aristocratic again he would prob- 
ably lose interest in it. Besides, Mr. Bryan has succeeded in having 
the Government provide for the issue of a practically unlimited 
amount of paper “money,” that need be supported by only forty 
cents in gold. Is that not even more gratifying to him than a fifty- 
cent dollar would have been? It’s a saving of ten cents anyway. 





“PEOPLE MUST BE KEPT DOWN” 





ROM a book* published not so very long ago by a well-known 
publishing firm is obtained this illuminating piece of informa- 
tion about banking: 

“In every banking parlour you can hear it argued that the people 
must be kept down, since only thus will they be virtuous and society 
safe.” 

What is a “banking parlour?’ Others better informed than 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE must answer this question, but presuma- 
bly it is some place in a bank where bankers assemble to argue “that 
the people must be kept down.” 

What a strange notion! And yet one that more commonly 
obtains than many bankers realize. Were it a mere isolated opinion, 
or expressed the conviction of some one making a savage attack 
upon business enterprise of all sorts, it might be passed by without 


*** Man, the Social Creator,’’ by Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
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notice. But the opinion is all too common. Not long ago a class of 
men were assembled for the study of the Spanish language, and 
when the instructor asked for the Spanish equivalent of banker, 
quick as a flash came the reply, ladron! It is certainly not very com- 
plimentary to the banking profession that even the young men con- 
sider its members thieves. 

And the quotation above is from a carefully written study of 
sociology, presenting views that upon the whole are sound and mod- 
erate; and yet the late Mr. Lloyd said about the harshest and most 
unjust thing about banks that possibly could have been said. 

The whole purpose of a bank is just the reverse of what Mr. 
Lloyd declares it to be. Banks are trying to help people up and to 
keep them up, and not to keep them down. It is unnecessary to tell 
bankers this, for they already know it. 

But why do many people really lend a ready ear to these false 
assertions? Not long ago the editor of this MaGazINE was asked 
the following question by a representative of the largest aggrega- 
tion of w ealth in the world: “W hy do the people have such dislike 
of the railways and the great business and financial interests of the 
country?” And this is the answer then given: “Because the banks, 
the railways and the large business concerns allow the demagogue 
to go up and down the land like a roaring lion, making his bread and 
butter by denouncing them, while they themselves sit still under 
these false accusations and the people believe them to be true.” 





NEGLIGENT BANK DIRECTORS PENALIZED 





N important case relating to the liability of bank directors for 
negligence in failing to discover the defalcation of an em- 
ployee was decided recently in the United States Circuit 

Court for the District of Massachusetts. It seems that a book- 
keeper in a bank had been appropriating its funds, his defalcations 
extending from 1906 to 1910. In a suit brought by the receiver of 
the bank against the directors to make good the loss on the ground 
that they were negligent in failing to make an earlier discovery of 
the bookkeeper’s peculations, the court held the directors liable to 
the extent of nearly $300,000. 

As an example to directors of the risk they run in neglecting 
to give due attention to the affairs of their bank, this case is quite 
instructive. 

But it also has other instructive features perhaps not quite so 
apparent. 
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During all this time, when the shortage of the bookkeeper was 
becoming greater and greater each year, the bank was being exam- 
ined by a national bank examiner, and the bank was paying the 
Federal Government for such examinations. Why did not the na- 
tional bank examiner discover the loss? The Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, under whose direction the examinations are 
made, has in its service a large corps of bank examiners who are 
supposedly experienced and competent. What were they doing in 
this case while the bookkeeper was going on year after year em- 
bezzling the bank’s money? 

And the bank that paid these examiners for their services, what 
did it really get of value in return? 

And if the directors of the bank are penalized for their negli- 
gence, what is to be done with the Bureau of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for its failure to perform its duties and for which the bank 
had paid? 





A CONCEALED BANK ASSET 





OME banks, and usually those most carefully managed, not 
infrequently have assets which their balance-sheets fail to dis- 
close. The object of this is to provide for losses without making 

any deduction from the surplus or undivided profits as published. 
Is this deception? Hardly so, in the ordinary sense of that term, 
for it can not be said that a bank whose condition is really stronger 
than its published statements show is deceiving anybody. 

But the “concealed asset” to which reference was intended in the 
above heading is of another character. 

There is a comparatively small bank in a large city whose bank- 
ing rooms are so arranged that its principal officers are concealed 
from the public view. Entering the bank you can see at a glance 
every note teller, receiving teller, paying teller, and even the book- 
keepers are all in plain sight. Only by straining your neck and 
peering around a corner can you get a sight of one or two subordi- 
nate officers. The president and vice-president are not to be seen. 
It might be interesting to figure out how much that bank would gain 
in a year if its president were placed where he could see and greet 
those who enter the bank. For he is a man worth seeing and know- 
ing. 

Presumably the president of a bank is the chief representative of 
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the institution. Why should the bank not put its best foot foremost, 
so to speak? 

Is your bank hiding its officers from the public and thus con- 
cealing what should be one of your principal assets? 





WHY STATE BANKS DO NOT JOIN THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 





XPECTATIONS that the Federal Reserve System would 
bring together the state and national banks have not been real- 
ized. Why this is so is explained in a pamphlet recently issued 

by A. J. Frame, president of the Waukesha (Wis.) National Bank. 
Mr. Frame’s statement is of such interest that a large part of it is 
reproduced below: 

“It seems the national banks of the United States contributed to 
the Federal Reserve Banks for capital, say $54,000,000. On that 
amount the banks will receive six per cent. interest annually if made. 
It is not made for 1915. 

“In addition thereto the following sums have been deposited in 
the Federal Reserve Banks—on which no interest is ever to be paid 
as follows (approximately ). 

Approximate 
Amounts 
By the three central reserve city banks of New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, seven per cent. of their net 
demand deposits $185,000,000 
Fifty-two general reserve city banks four per cent. 
of deposits 95,000,000 
7,237 country banks, three per cent. of deposits. ..... 110,000,000 
Total without interest or right to withdraw $390,000,000 
Adding capital paid in of 54,000,000 
Making a grand total now paid in of $444,000,000 
But this does not cover all demands, because in 1916 
the fifty-two general reserve city banks must pay in 
two per cent. more of their deposits............. 42,000,000 
In 1916 the country banks must pay in two per cent.. 64,000,000 
By November, 1916, the total paid in will be $550,000,000 
In November, 1917, country national banks must hold 
in cash, or pay into the Federal Reserve Banks two 
per cent. more than the five per cent. cash now held 64,000,000 


November, 1917, this ties up a grand total of... . -$614,000,000 
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of national bank money, on which no interest is ever agreed to be 
paid, except on the $54,000,000 of capital. Deduct this $54,000,000 
from the $614,000,000 and the balance will show the national banks 
are compelled by law to part with fully fifty per cent. of their total 
‘apital stock of $1,060,000,000 without any compensation for it 
whatever except the right to borrow back—from our own deposits, 
we might say—by parting with our choicest interest-bearing securi- 
ties, or, as the term goes, re-discounting, 

“IT have been in the banking business for more than half a cen- 
tury, and as a conservative principle only on rare occasions, except 
in panic periods, have we cared for a rediscount. Eminent politi- 
‘al economists of all ages declare re-discounting to be simply pyra- 
miding credit on credit. That is the way to build booms that burst. 
To my mind, bankers who expand their bank’s loans to the limit 
of their assets, then discount additional paper, except occasionally, 
indorse and re-discount it at a Federal Reserve or any other bank, 
for a profit of %4 to % per cent. on ninety-day paper, are brokers 
and not doing a conservative, legitimate banking business. The 
wrecks of non-conservative banks along the shore of my time are 
ample proof of this hazard. The further fact that the loans, dis- 
counts, and other securities in all the banks in the United States 
aggregate more than ten times their capital, or over $20,000,000,000, 
and not one-quarter of it is in live paper that is paid when due; also 
the fact that all banks are crying for more live paper and cannot 
get it because trade and commerce do not produce it, would seem 
to indicate in normal times little justification for generous re- 
discounting. The national banks of the country are commended for 
their conservatism in the last year because, with re-discounting priv- 
ileges open to them at low interest rates, but $50,000,000 from the 
Federal Reserve Banks seems the largest amount desired at any 
time even to move cotton and big crops generally this fall. 

“Tn view of the fact that vast sums now paid in to the Federal 
Reserve Banks aggregate over $440,000,000, and with $350,000,000 
cash on hand, which is a basis for the issue of approximately $1,000,- 
000, or in the discretion of the Board a practically unlimited amount 
of Federal Reserve Bank notes, to cover re-discounts that may. be 
needed by banks; in view of the fact that in 1914, under the most 
severe stress in my half century of banking experience, caused by' 
the war in Europe, the banks did not suspend cash payments, but 
did aid trade and commerce, thanks to the beneficent Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act, through the issue of some $380,000,000 of extra bank 
notes, at an insignificant cost for the six years the act was in force. 
(Doubtless if the Federal Reserve Banks had been in operation they 
would have been fully as helpful, smoother in operation, but, of 
course, far more expensive). If we add to the $380,000,000 Aldrich- 
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Vreeland currency issued some clearing-house certificates, the total 
of both would not exceed $500,000,000, which gave us all the re- 
discounts we needed to bridge us over our 1914 troubles. Therefore, 
can we not fairly ask: If $500,000,000 extra re-discounting privi- 
leges under the strained 1914 conditions relieved us, then as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks reserves are ample now to permit more than 
$1,000,000,000 of extra re-discounts, if needed, why should the 1916 
and 1917 installments be called in? They clearly are not needed, 
and to call them in will add additional burdens upon the banks. 

“Without counting capital paid in, the fifty-two general reserve 
city banks, by paying in four per cent. of their deposits into the 
Federal Reserve Banks, have parted with all the cash they can 
spare and retain reasonable cash reserves on hand. This is confirmed 
by many city bankers. ‘The extra two per cent. they must add in 
1916 is a burden to them. 

“The country banks in paying in three per cent. of their deposits 
have parted with all the cash they can spare and keep on hand what 
the law requires. In addition, many of them have withdrawn funds 
from their reserve correspondents to make up the deficiency. To 
compel them to pay in two per cent. in 1916, and in 1917 hold in 
cash or deposit in the Federal Reserve Banks two per cent. addi- 
tional, totalling, say, $128,000,000, is a burden they will not cheer- 
fully bear, as it must practically all be drawn from interest-bearing 
funds or securities. If these undue instalments are not needed, why 
add unnecessary burdens? I am certain there is a widespread desire. 
among member banks for amendment of the act repealing the 1916 
and 1917 calls, and even some bankers are threatening to withdraw 
from the Federal Reserve System if it is not done. 

“To illustrate conditions in Wisconsin, permit me to say, not 
counting $800,000 capital paid in, the national banks have already 
deposited in Federal Reserve Banks which are outside of Wisconsin 
some $4,000,000. They must in 1916 and 1917 pay or hold in cash, 
say, $4,000,000 more, a total of $8,000,000. If twelve per cent. of 
country bank deposits are tied up in cash on hand and due from the 
Federal Reserve Banks, without interest and not subject to check, it 
seems fallacious to suppose that they will get any relief in reduction 
of three per cent. in present reserves, as against the old law. They 
must keep city reserve deposits against which to sell exchange. To 
do so is a legitimate function of banking, and the effort to collect 
country checks through Federal Reserve Banks without charge 
cannot prevail, as banks cannot live without reasonable profits. 

“Tf the State banks of Wisconsin should join the Federal Re- 
serve System, as they hold but 414 per cent. of deposits in cash on 
hand, or $8,500,000, as reserve, they would have to deposit in the 
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Federal Reserve Banks, outside of Wisconsin, some $10,000,000, 
all of which evidently must come from income-producing sources.” 

Mr. Frame finds that the national banks are compelled to give up 
$614,000,000, or some fifty per cent. of their capital, to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and that on this huge sum they get no return except 
a possible six per cent. on the $54,000,000 of capital. They may, 
indeed, have the privilege of buying back some of their deposits by 
re-discounting, but as Mr. Frame says, this is a practice which sound 
banking will not employ only under exceptional and temporary 
conditions. As a conservative banker himself, and connected with 
a bank that for over fifty years has stood solid as a granite rock 
through every panic, he sees with absolute clearness and precision 
that the habitual re-discounting of paper is something not to be 
encouraged in ordinary times if our banking system is to be kept 
sound. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Frame’s statement leads is that the 
national banks have been forced to yield up a huge sum of money 
to the Federal Reserve System for which they have received no 
substantial return. In view of this fact it can hardly be expected 
that the state banks, which are exempt from the bludgeons of Fed- 
eral statutes, shall surrender a large share of their capital and de- 
posits to an ornamental political board at Washington merely for 
the purpose of enhancing the emoluments and prestige of the dis- 
tinguished superfluities who have been endowed by the Federal Re- 
serve Act with the control of the national banking system. 





COLLECTING INCOME TAX FROM NON-RESIDENT 
ALIENS 





CCORDING to a recent ruling non-resident aliens receiving 
interest from American debtors will have to pay income tax 
thereon, although the Attorney-General had given a contrary 

ruling, and in spite of. the fact that an amendment providing for 
such a tax, inserted in the income tax bill in the Senate, was later 
rejected by both houses of Congress. From this latter circumstance 
non-resident alien investors in American securities might fairly have 
concluded that the interest due them was not subject to deduction 
on account of the income tax, and could hardly be blamed for feel- 
ing that the subsequent imposition of the tax was an undue exaction. 

The policy of making the foreigner pay the tax has many sup- 
porters, particularly as applied to tariff duties. However it may 
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work out in that case, it would seem that the principle is imprac- 
ticable in the case of our securities held abroad. You can, of course, 
compel the foreigner to pay the tax, but he will politely shift the 
burden upon your shoulders by paying a lower price for the secu- 
rities you offer him. 

Conceivably an impecunious government, could it collect income 
taxes at will from foreign holders of its securities, might thus get 
back a substantial part of the interest paid on its external debt. On 
paper the plan looks well enough, but in practice it would encounter 
the obstacle above mentioned. 

On the other hand, will the exemption of non-resident alien hold- 
ers of our securities from payment of the income tax enable Ameri- 
can holders of these securities to make a transfer merely to evade the 
tax? 








STRETCHING THE CREDIT STRING 





T was clearly one purpose of the Federal Reserve Act to confer 
respectability upon rediscounting, and to encourage the banks 
in resorting to this expedient. How business men are beginning 

to take advantage of this policy appears in the subjoined letter from 
the secretary of the International Harvester Company: 

“Your attention is invited to the enclosed article reprinted from 
the current issue of this company’s magazine, the ‘Harvester 
World.’ We believe that the subject is of interest to all American 
manufacturers and dealers in farming machinery, to all bankers 
directly or indirectly concerned in the business of the agricultural 
sections of the United States, and to all who wish to see the new 
opportunities opened up by the Federal Reserve Act more fully 
utilized. 

“The tendency of the times is toward a shortening of terms in 
ours as in other lines of manufacture. That tendency can be pro- 
moted to the advantage of business generally and without detriment 
to the farmer, by adoption of the credit policy which we have out- 
lined. At the same time surplus funds in the hands of local Federal 
Reserve Banks will be offered safe and profitable investment. In 
its effect, this plan will do something toward solving one item in 
the problem of rural credits. 

“We shall be glad to have you comment on the suggestion ad- 
vanced in this article and will take it as a favor if you will send us 
clippings of anything you may publish about it.” 
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To get a fair idea of the article’s aims a liberal quotation will 
have to be made from it: 


“Comparatively few implement dealers in this country are 
familiar with the bill enacted by Congress in 1913, called the Federal 
Reserve Act. Properly used, this law will enable the implement 
dealers to place a large part of their business on a cash basis. 

“This law created a Federal Reserve Board, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. For the purpose of administration it divided 
the United States into twelve Federal Reserve Bank Districts, and 
in each one of these districts established a Federal Reserve Bank. 
National and other banks that have elected to operate under this 
law are known as member banks. 'To make the credit of the country 
more available, the law provides that a member bank may, when its 
funds are fully employed in loans to its customers, take its com- 
mercial paper that has not longer than ninety days to run to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in its district and rediscount such paper. 
This gives the member bank more money which it can lend to its 
customers. 

“This law further provides that promissory notes given for agri- 
cultural purposes and that have not longer than six months to run 
may be rediscounted by the member banks. In other words, this law 
gives an advantage to the farmer over any other business under- 
taking. 

“You will naturally ask, How does this new law affect a dealer 
in agricultural implements and is it of any advantage to me in my 
business ? 

The answer is, it can be of great help to you if you will only 
take advantage of it; it will materially assist in putting your busi- 
ness more nearly on a cash basis and will also increase your profits. 

“Tt is the practice of many implement dealers in selling agricul- 
tural implements, twine, repair parts, ete., to responsible farmers to 
carry open accounts with the farmers on their books. A large per- 
centage of such sales is made before harvest time and the farmer 
asks that payment of the account be deferred until after harvest. 
If, at the time a sale is made, instead of opening an account on your 
books with the farmer, you were to take his note for the indebted- 
ness, you would not be obliged to carry the book account and thus 
finance the farmer. Assuming that the farmer’s note is good—and 
no dealer can afford to extend credit unless the farmer is responsible 
—you can take it to your bank, discount it and thus get the money 
immediately. 

“Tf the bank with which you do your business is a member bank 
it has the right to send these notes to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
its district and rediscount them. This gives your local banker more 
money to lend to his customers. If your local banker is not a mem- 
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ber bank, there is little doubt that one or more of his correspondents 
in larger cities is, and he, thereby, can obtain the same facilities for 
rediscount as a member bank enjoys. 

“There should be no objection on the part of your farmer cus- 
tomer to signing a note at the time his purchase is made. The mere 
fact of signing a note does not create any more obligation on the 
farmer than exists through an open account on your books. 

“Your action in discounting the farmer’s paper should give you 
sufficient cash with which to take advantage of the trade discounts 
offered by this company and thus enable you to make a larger mar- 
gin of profit on the goods you sell than you now make by carrying 
an open account against your farmer customer, waiting to receive 
payment from him before you settle your account with this company. 
Bear in mind that experienced bankers will not make loans on book 
accounts, but will readily discount good agricultural notes.” 

By this beneficent process of turning the farmer’s note into 
money through rediscounting it, the implement dealer increases his 
profits, the bank has more to lend to his customers, and the farmer 
does not increase his obligation beyond what it was under the prac- 
tice of buying on open account. 

Nevertheless there is inflation in this process. Through redis- 
counting the bank has more money to lend, the implement dealer 
makes more, and the very fact that the bank can so easily pass the 
farmer’s six-months’ note along to the Federal Reserve Bank adds 
to its readiness to expand loans. 

The whole magical transformation of the farmer’s book account 
into “agricultural commercial paper” comes about through his sign- 
ing a note for six months, handing it over to the local implement 
dealer, who passes it on to his bank, the latter in turn rediscounting 
it at the nearest Federal Reserve Bank, which may again get it re- 
discounted through some other Federal Reserve Bank. 

This is all of advantage to the bank, the implement dealer, the 
International Harvester Company and possibly of some slight ad- 
vantage even to the farmer himself, but what will be the result upon 
the community from this vast addition to bank credit and the over- 
trading which it will tend to encourage? 


Wy 
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The Campaign For National Prepared- 
ness—How the Bankers Look At It 





Remember that it is a great deal better to prepare and not have war, than it is 
to have war and not be prepared.—Masor-Generat Leonarp Woop. 





PON invitation from the editor 

of Tuer Bankers MAGAZINE, a 

number of representative bank- 

ers of the United States have kindly 

expressed their views regarding the 

campaign now going on for national 

preparedness. Some of these views ap- 

pear below, and others will be published 
later on. 


E. D. Huspertr 


President Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, Ch icago. 


“This war has converted me to the 
plan of compulsory military training 
for young men, not so much for war 
purposes as for the physical training 
and discipline. I am strongly in favor 
of a larger navy and a larger standing 
army. 


Mitts B. Lane 


President Citizens and Southern Bank, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


“IT am heartily in favor of this coun- 
try being prepared, and think we should 
without delay proceed with the build- 
ing of a sufficient number of warships of 
all kinds until we have a navy second 
to none. Our coast fortifications 
should be reinforced and _ properly 
manned, and we should be supplied 
with the very latest aeroplane protec- 
tion; but I am not in favor of any large 
standing army to be maintained 
throughout the United States at a heavy 
expense to all. In my opinion, our 
public schools should be encouraged in 
military training, and our local militia 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way.” 

602 


James K. Lyncu 


Vice-President First National Bank, 
San Francisco. 


Replying to your letter of the 17th 
inst., I believe in preparedness, and as 
the first and most necessary part of the 
preparation, the increase of our navy 
to an adequate size, which, with much 
larger appropriations than have as yet 
been authorized, will take a number of 
years to accomplish. 

Second—The increase of the regular 
army to such figures as those best in- 
iormed, the general officers of the army, 
consider necessary. In my own mind I 
would fix the upper limit at 500,000 
men, probably a smaller number than 
this would be sufficient. 

Third—Military training for all the 
boys who are physically capable of 
bearing arms, so that a war, if it comes. 
will be the business of the entire coun- 
try and not of the small professional 
army. Military training will be good 
for the boys, mentally and physically, 
and in a republic there is no reason 
why any one should be exempt from this 
service. As I heard the matter very 
well stated, there is no more reason why 
a class should be selected to bear arms 
than that a class should be selected to 
pay the taxes; none of us want to do 
either but it is something that must be 
done. The last part of the program 
would necessarily take many years to 
bring about, but a beginning should be 
made. I would not expect that the’ en- 
tire country should be turned into a mil- 
itary camp, but that every boy with his 
schooling should have military training 
and that at stated intervals he would 
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turn out for drill and practice of the 
kind that would make him a real sol- 
dier. When the country is once in this 
position it will never have a war, and its 
name will be respected abroad as it is 
not now. 

Regarding industrial preparedness, I 
believe that with a reasonable amount 
of encouragement from the Government 
this will take care of itself. 


H. S. McKee 


Cashier National Bank of California, 
Los Angeles. 


I believe every rational person in the 
country wants adequate provision made 
for defense, and the cost of it would be 
trifling, compared to the cost and conse- 
quences of our being involved in war 
without such defense. The only ques- 
tion is, the measures to be adopted. We 
have at Washington, in the general staff 
of the army and the general board of 
the navy, the only body of men, I be- 
lieve, who are thoroughly qualified to 
present satisfactory recommendations 
on this subject. It is their life work 
and they thoroughly understand it. For 
political reasons they are never heard. 
They are the most highly trained and 
intelligent body of men existing in 
America, with reference to this subject. 

My view, therefore, of the steps to 
be taken is that instant and strong 
pressure ought to be put upon the Con- 
gress at Washington to carry out in full 
the plans and recommendations, what- 
ever they are ,of the general staff of the 
army and the general board of the navy. 
I believe that if the public voice is heard 
loud enough this will be the result, and 
it will be the only satisfactory way of 
solving this otherwise very complex 
problem. 


W. T. Fenton 


Vice-President National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. 


I have read a great deal about pre- 
paredness, especially since the Presi- 
dent’s swing around the circle, and I 
have talked quite a good deal about pre- 
paredness, but I must make the humil- 
iating confession that I am wholly un- 


prepared to write an article on that sub- 
ject that would be of any interest to 
you, or to the public which you serve. 
[ want you to know that I greatly ap- 
preciate the compliment that is implied 
in your letter, asking me to give you an 
article on this important subject. 


I~uino1is BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the instance of President Wood- 
ruff the Illinois Bankers Association 
has made a poll of its members, the re- 
sults of which are summarized in the 
following letter sent to Hon. James R. 
Mann at Washington: 

“As indicative of the intelligent, so- 
ber judgment of the Central West, we 
call your attention to what we believe 
to be the first poll with respect to the 
subject of national preparedness, which 
has been fairly taken by a representa- 
tive organization covering a wide area. 

“The poll is particularly significant 
as the majority of the members of the 
association are small institutions owned 
and controlled by local farmers and 
business men, intimately in touch with 
the sentiment of the public they serve, 
and for the further reason that the poll 
was taken without making any reference 
to the present international situation, 
the urgent need for better defense or 
an appeal to patriotism. 

“The non partisan character of the 
inquiry and the intimate relationship 
between the men in the small banks and 
the public justifies the assertion that 
the expression is that of public opinion 
in the agricultural, industrial and other 
communities in which the banks are lo- 
cated. 

“The details of the poll are shown in 
the following tabulation: 

“Question No. 1.—Do you believe 
our navy should be enlarged and 
strengthened? 572 vote yes; 23 vote 
no. 

“Question No. 2.—Do you believe our 
army should be enlarged and strength- 
ened? 569 vote yes; 28 vote no. 

“Question No. 3.—In adopting any 
plan for army and navy enlargement, do 
you believe that Congress should be 
guided by the recommendations of our 
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army and navy officers, who are experts 
on the subject of army and navy mat- 
ters? 558 vote yes; 24 vote no. (16 
qualify their answers by saying ‘to a 
certain extent.’) 

“Emphatic comment as to the urgent 
need for action appears on numerous 
ballots, while ovvosed to this are sev- 
eral explanations of the votes against 
an increase. In only one case is refer- 
ence made to international disarma- 
ment. The ‘peace at any price’ prop- 
aganda seems to have few, if any, ad- 
herents.” 

THE SPIRIT OF ’76 

[From a speech by George Sutherland, United 

States Senator from Utah, delivered in the 


Senate March 7.] 


Mr. President, I for one am becom- 
ing sick and tired of the spineless pol- 





icy of retreat and scuttle—the policy 
that, among other things, has ordered 
our people to abandon their rights in 
Mexico and that has made us flee our 
plain duty in the Philippines. Instead 
of forever telling our citizens to run, I 
should like for once to hear somebody 
bid them stand, with the assurance that 
their Government will stand with them. 
Instead of warning our own people to 
exercise their rights at their peril, I 
would like to see issued a warning to 
other people to interfere with these 
rights at their peril. The danger of it 
all is that by this policy of always 
backing down instead of backing up we 
shall encourage an increased encroach- 
ment upon our rights until we shall 
finally be driven into a crisis from 
which nothing but war can extricate us. 


The Argentine Republic as a Field for 
American Capital and Enterprise 





By CARLOS A. TORNQUIST 





[Since the outbreak of hostilities in Europe the countries of South America, hitherto accus- 
tomed to look to that quarter of the world for their capital and as a principal outlet for their 
products, are now turning more and more to the United States. The Argentine Republic, it is 


believed, offers a particularly attractive field for American capital and enterprise. 


In this issue 


THe BANKERS MAGAZINE publishes the first of a series of articles on The Argentine, by Carlos 
A. Tornquist, of the firm of Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Ltd., Buenos Aires.—Editor. ] 


HE outbreak of the European 
war surprised the Argentine Re- 
public at a time when it was be- 

ginning to recover, but was still suffer- 
ing from an economic and commercial 
crisis in consequence of a prolonged pe- 
riod of unprecedented prosperity which 
had brought about excessive importa- 
tions and unduly inflated land values. 
Being a debtor country, with propor- 
tionately heavy liabilities, and having 
become accustomed to imports of fresh 
capital, which in the last three years 


before the war had averaged $200,000,- 
000, it felt the state of war acutely, 
for loans were called in, credits were 
cancelled, and the supply of fresh 
money from Europe was suddenly cut 
off. 

Last but not least, the system of fi- 
nancing the imports, which provided 
three to six months’ credit after arrival 
of the goods, broke down completely. 

In such circumstances it was unavoid- 
able that a good many firms failed to 
meet their engagements, which firms 
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would certainly have remained solvent 
if the people had not been broken. For- 
tunately the special measures decreed 
by the government to counteract the ef- 
fect of the war (without including un- 
covered, issues of currency or touching 
the gold reserve as has been done in 
other countries) proved efficient to pre- 
vent further serious trouble, in granting 
time for the realization of many valu- 
able assets, and the gradual liquidation 
of many liabilities; and it is satisfac- 
tory to note that conditions are gradu- 
ally returning to normality. 

As a natural consequence of the dis- 
trust prevailing, and of the great ad- 
vance in the price of most European 
products, which were further enhanced 
by the enormous rise in freight rates 
and insurance, and of the forced econ- 
omy of the rich classes who had been 
consuming and importing large quanti- 
ties of luxuries, the importation of all 
kinds of merchandise was considerably 
curtailed, and as Argentina’s cereal 
crops were good, and most of her pro- 
ductions were in keen demand for Eu- 
rope at good prices, the trade balance 
in her favor increased from: 


Gold, $42,717,290 for the first 
half year of 1914, to gold, $77,- 
436,241 for the whole year of 1914. 

And a further favorable balance of: 

Gold, $331,387,910 was regis- 
tered for the twelve months of 
1915. 


These figures show at a glance the 
importance of the country’s resources, 
and their influence is naturally normal- 
izing the industrial and commercial sit- 
uation of the country which is on the 
eve of a new era of prosperity; better 
reorganized, wealthier, and, above all, 
with a good store of experience ac- 
quired during these years of difficulties. 

Before entering upon a description of 
the country, and in order that North 
American readers may more fully ap- 
preciate the privileged position and 
prospects of the Argentine Republic, 
I shall compare it, in each of its most 
important phases, with their own and 
other similar countries. If my readers 
consider that this position has been 
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reached in a country which forty years 
ago was one of the poorest, having only 
then started sowing cereals and forming 
herds of good cattle (the products of 
these two commodities make up to-day 
90 per cent. of its total exports), they 
will realize the rapidity and magnitude 
of the country’s progress, the great 
value of its resources, and the splendid 
possibilities of its future development. 


& 
POPULATION AND CHARACTER 


"THE great influx of Spanish and 
lately of Italian immigrants, of 
which there are in this country now in 
round figures 1,000,000 of each (out of 
a total population of 8,132,940) is form- 
ing a new Argentine type which will 
embrace the characteristic features of 
its three component elements: the hon- 
esty of the Spaniard, the working ca- 
pacity and thrift of the Italian, and 
the cleverness and sharpness of the na- 
tive. Besides, the modern Argentine 
has two other noteworthy qualities, viz: 
great facility of adaptation to the en- 
vironment in which he Jives and a great 
spirit of enterprise; these two qualities 
are also acquired by foreigners soon 
after they have settled in the country. 
The specialty of the Argentine native 
is cattle-raising and fattening, while 
commerce and industry are mostly in 
the hands of foreigners. 

The sons of the foreigners (with 
few exceptions) consider themselves (as 
in the United States) quite as Argen- 
tine as the descendants of old Spanish 
settlers and the descendants of the mix- 
ture of these two will be the man of the 
future in Argentina. We lack northern 
blood, Saxon races, of which the United 
States has such a large proportion and 
which has been so useful in developing 
the progressive qualities of the United 
States population, and in giving it at 
the same time that prudence and per- 
severance which are its characteristic 
features ; but I am certain that time and 
education will do for us what Saxon 
blood has done for the North. 
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ARGENTINA’S MARVELOUS 
PROGRESS 


SHALL now show by means of a few 

figures the remarkably rapid prog- 
ress realized by the Argentine Republic 
during the last twenty years. This 
progress is only second to, if not as 
astonishing as, that of some of the Cen- 
tral and Western States of the United 
States without taking into consideration 
the great benefit that the Argentine Re- 
public is deriving and will continue to 
derive from the war, in the same way 
as the United States has always bene- 
fited by European wars. 

Nevertheless, I must point out the 
following differences in favor of the 
Argentine Republic; while the United 
States supplies Europe not only with 
agricultural and animal products, but 
also with enormous quantities of ammu- 
nition and other war materials and in- 
dustrial products, the Argentine confines 
her exports principally to cereals, meat, 
hides, quebracho, and wool, and will not 
therefore suffer from an industrial reac- 
tion after the war is over, as is pre- 
dicted for the United States by many 
American business men. 

The population of the Argentine Re- 
public was: 


EES esi etscineeweeews 1,737,000 
BS TODS. occ cdsesscceceses eee 


And was estimated at the end of 
ere 8,132,940 


The city of Buenos Aires had in 1895 
677,780, and the estimate for July 31, 
1915, was 1,593,118. 

According to the latest official statis- 
tics, the density of population is equal 
to: 

7.1 per square mile in Argentina, 
as against 
31 per square mile for the United States 
311 per square mile for Germany 
178 per square mile for Denmark 
191 per square mile for France 
483 per square mile for Holland 
382 per square mile for United Kingdom 


There is thus ample room for immi- 
gration at a much more important rate 


than anything that has taken place so 
far. 

In the last ten years we have had an 
average yearly immigration of 240,000, 
of which 45 per cent. returned home 
after the harvest. Of course, 1914-1915 
will show exceptionally reduced figures, 
due to the war. 


& 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES 


HE Argentine Government’s total 
revenue was: 

In 1895, gold, $38,223,808, equal 
to $9.60 per inhabitant; in 1914, 
gold, $149,845,030, equal to $18.42 
per inhabitant. 


and the public debt was: 


In 1895, gold, $401,863,641, equal 
to $101.60 per inhabitant; in 1914, 
gold, $545,023,470, equal to $67.01 
per inhabitant. 


The latter figure compares as follows 
with the debt of other nations and col- 
onies per head of inhabitants: 


Gold 
United Kingdom .......... $200.00 
RN Go tanta ediensae 47.00 
PII no ct cckin os sp sass ce Ae 
New Zealand ........2.<00» 377.25 
BE PUNNOOE oo boss accoes cs 97.50 
i TEE eT 124.50 
PN 3:4. 2S i sents ela 250.00 
RP ee ee! 165.00 


This cannot be compared with the 
debt of the United States which, for 
well-known reasons, is very small, com- 
pared with that of other countries. 


& 


RAILWAYS 


HE first railway in the republic was 

built in 1857, of a length of 6.2 
miles: 

In 1870 the railway mileage was 

600; in 1895 the railway mileage 

was 10,000. 
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To-day the network of railways in the 
whole republic measures 21,900 miles. 


65 per cent. thereof is built with 
British capital. 

25 per cent. thereof is built with 
French capital. 

10 per cent. thereof is built with 
Argentine capital. 


This includes the unsurpassed system 
of subway and street car lines in the 
city of Buenos Aires and represents: 


1 kilometer per each 230 inhabit- 
ants against 

1 kilometer per each 244 inhabit- 
ants in the United States. 


The capital invested in the corre- 
sponding enterprises amounts to nearly: 
Gold, $1,400,000,000. 


& 


FOREIGN TRADE 


F the total amount of merchandise 
imported into the Argentine in 
1913: 

Gold, $130,886,587 came from U. K. 
Gold, 71,311,628 came from Germany 
Gold, 52,894,834 came from U. S. 
Gold, 38,075,811 came from France 
Gold, 34,789,741 came from Italy 
Gold, 21,953,910 came from Belgium 


The total amount of the foreign trade 
(imports and exports combined) was: 


In 1895, gold $215,164,228, equal 
to $54.30 per inhabitant. 
In 1915, gold $785,173,376, equal 
to $96.54 per inhabitant. 


Argentine exports during the last 
twelve months have been: Over, gold 
#525,000,000—which represents $64.56 
per head of population against United 
States $3,034 000,000—in the United 
States, which represents $31—per 
capita. 

Argentine exports have been: 


Gold 
<i Arocaltacese valid aes $37,000,000 
Serre 94,000,000 
DIE ihre ea a ae Swe ce 220,000,000 


3 





COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE POSITION OF 
ARGENTINA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 
THE WORLD PER HEAD 


Value of trade 
Gold Gold 


Popu- $ in mil- $ per 

lation Year lions head 
Holland .... 6,114,302 1912 2,804.8 458 
Belgium .... 7,571,387 1912 1,624.1 217 


N. Zealand... 1,025,160 1912 215.4 209 
Switzerland . 3,871,430 1913 660.3 175 


Australia ... 4,802,174 1913 794.2 165 
U. Kingdom.46,035,570 1913 7,076.9 154 
Denmark ... 2,775,076 1913 393.3 141 
Argentina .. 7,731,257 1913 904.8 118.8 
Germany ...64,925,993 1913 5,131.6 78 
U.S. A......97,028,497 1913 4,432.9 46 


& 


FOREIGN TRADE WITH UNITED 
STATES 


T is interesting to note that during 

the year ending June 30, 1915, the 
United States imported from the Ar- 
gentine Republic commodities to the 
value of United States $73,776,258 
against an exportation to the Argentine 
Republic of only $32,549,666—while 
for the year ended June 30, 1914: 


United States exported to Argen- 
tina, U. S. $45,179,000. 

and imported from Argentine, U. 
S. $45,124,000, 


which means a trade balance in favor of 
the Argentine Republic of over U. S. 
$40,000,000 for 1915, which did not ex- 
ist in 1914. 

The United State’s chief purchases 
consist of: 


Gold 
PINES no cccccccsacweses QURe 
reer ee 18,000,000 
PURE OEEE scvesssnces 12,064,000 


LIVE STOCK IN THE ARGENTINE 
OFFICIAL ESTIMATE DEC. 31, 1913 


CEE Ginacoenisnédnaaar 30,796,447 
ee, ee $1,485,149 
DE shader ewns a dant 9,366,455 
LN re bas nteee 583,965 
ERR GES Sap 9,197,337 
eee ee 4,563,808 
DG nika carved sakeased 345,181 


The herds of cattle compare with 
those of other countries as follows (to- 
tal head): 
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British India: 
2 eee 
Buffaloes ... 

United States 

Russia European (includ- 
ing Poland and North 
Caucasia) 

Argentine Republic 

Germany 

France 

tussia Asiatic (Siberia, 
The Steppes, Transcau- 
casia, and Turkestan).. 

United Kingdom ........ 

Australia 

Austria 

Uruguay 

Canada 

Italy 

Hungary 


97,713,292 
22,944,789—1911 
1912 


120,658,081 
56,527,000 


1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 


35,547,348 
30,796,447 
20,182,021 
14,705,900 


1912 
1912 
1912 


13,348,888 
11,874,594 
11,658,328 
9,160,009 
8,192,602 
6,953,700 
6,218,227 
6,036,945 

That the war is reducing most of the 
European herds very considerably can- 
not be doubted; and we scarcely need 
remind our readers that while it is an 
easy matter to reduce the herds of cat- 
tle and sheep, it is extremely difficult 
and slow to raise them again to their 
previous importance. The only remedy 
in such a case is large importation of 
frozen or chilled beef. 


oF 
EXPORTS OF FROZEN 
CHILLED BEEF 


ROGRESS of Argentine trade com- 
pared with the principal exporting 


AND 


countries: 

QUANTITIES IN TONS 

Ar- 

gen- United Aus- 
tina States tralia land ada 
97,744 135,829 17,817 9,241 1,343 
180.814 91,203 18457 17,991 1,022 
312,834 19,214 49,172 29,002 440 
366,229 3,327 68,454 13,252 710 
430,000 


New 
Zea- Can- 
Years 
1904... 
1908... 
| ae 
Pots... 
1914.... 

Frozen meat was exported from the 
Argentine for the first time in 1885. 

The table of exportation of frozen 
and chilled meat is quite a revelation 
as showing to what an extent Europe al- 
ready depends on the Argentine for her 
supply of meat. 

While in the ten years from 1904 to 
1913 the of meat from the 


States declined: 


exports 


from 135,829 tons in 1904 
to 3,327 tons in 1913 
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those from Argentine advanced: 


from 97,744 tons in 1904 
to 366,229 tons in 1913 


and in the latter year were more than 
four times as large as all the shipments 
from the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand put together, 
the United States importing more than 
they shipped. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Furope will become in the near future 
even more dependent than she is at 
present upon Argentina for her supply 
of meat, this being the only country 
(with the exception of some British 
colonies) which, owing to its relatively 
small population, can afford to export 
so large a proportion of its herds. 


o 
AGRICULTURE 


HE cultivated area in the whole re- 
public was: 

Acres 
In 1872 1,433,238 
ae 12,187,475 
aa eee ee ree 59,533,064 


represents 7.32 acres per capita 
of population, against in the United 


which 


States 1914-1915, 258,850,623 acres, 
which represents 2.70 acres per capita 
of population, as per following detailed 
list herewith: 


—Argentine Republic— U.S. A. 
1895 1914 1914 
Cultures Acres Acres Acres 
ee 5,064,972 16,243,875 53,518,745 
Linseed 957,116 4,396,952 1,884,217 
Maize (corn) 3,074,503 10,260,007 103,392,002 
95,444 3,087,145 38,426,020 
134,858 418,481 2,539,943 
1,762,119 16,531,906 49,145,000 
39,031 36,745 
151,412 263,666 
9,172 5,478 
$2,681 262,480 


TNE i70) sor avin 
Alfalfa ..... 
Tobacco .... 
Sugar 
Cotton 
Vineyards . 
Sundries 
9,944,696 
33,298 
52,101 
58,217 
51,401 
504,658 
123,493 


63,001 
293,493 
141,841 

64,866 

1,718,774 

5,744,354 


2 


« 
’ 


Monkey-nuts 
Potatoes 
Vegetables .. 
Peas ‘ 
Fruit trees... 
Other cultures 


Total ....12,187,476 59,533,064 258,850,623 
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THE QUANTITIES EXPORTED WERE 

1885 1895 

Gold Gold 
Linseed ... .$3,471,305 $8,287,112 
Maize(corn) 3,957,191 10,193,338 
Wheat .... 3,139,736 19,471,652 
Oats a 228,875 
Wheat flour * 1,882,366 
OE acces 249,830 
Quebracho 
a 
Quebracho 
extract .. 


VALUED 
1913 
Gold 
$49,910,201 
112,292,394 
102,631,143 
20,447,278 
7,224,029 
4,740,184 


4,988,349 


10,167 4,974,686 


$42,132,154 $307,208,264 


“Only slight quantities exported then. 


EXPORTATION OF THE PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS (IN TONS) 
Maize 

Linseed (corn) Oats 
60,755 23,062 18,634 
395,555 12,213 65,909 
904,289 338,828 1,112,290 

2,285,073 443,710 135,659 53 
. 2,448,724 995,090 4,331,311 591, 


o 
INDUSTRIES 


HE industrial development of the 
Argentine is best shown by some 
figures taken from the census of 1910: 


Year Wheat 
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Of which in the city of Buenos 
Aires— 


Number of establishments: 


31,988 11,132 
Capital: 





~Gold 
$ 315 millions $ 230 millions 
Annual sales: 


Gold 





$ 330 millions 
States of 


$ 535 millions 


against United America 
(1910): 

268,491 establishments 

U. S. $ 18.420 millions capital 


U. S. $ 20,672 millions annual sales. 


I must observe that this is the Argen- 
tine Republic’s weakness, as its capital 
and enterprise are principally devoted to 
cattle rearing and agriculture. 

Shipping facilities between the 
American antipodes are not as good as 
could be wished, but it is to be hoped 
that the mercantile marine devoted to 
this trade will develop in the near fu- 
ture. 


ay 


For President of the American Institute of Banking 


T a meeting of Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 
Wuereas, During the period since 
the Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking at San Francisco the 
name of E. G. MeWilliam has frequent- 
ly been mentioned as a possible candi- 
date for the presidency of the insti- 
tute, and; 

Wuereas, The president of Los An- 
geles Chapter is in receipt of letters 
from prominent members of the insti- 
tute, located in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and elewhere, urging the can- 
didacy of Mr. McWilliam, and; 

Wuereas, Mr. McWilliam has dem- 
nstrated his fitness for the office of 
president of the American Institute of 


Banking by his service as president of 
New York Chapter and in various other 
capacities in that chapter; by his serv- 
ices as chairman of committees of the 
institute, and by his services to Los 
Angeles Chapter, now therefore be it, 

Resotvep, That at the 1916 conven- 
tion to be held in Cincinnati, the name 
of E. G. MeWilliam of Los Angeles be 
placed in nomination for the office of 
president of the American Institute of 
Banking, and be it further, 

Resotvep, That the president of the 
Los Angeles Chapter be instructed to 
appoint committees and take such fur- 
ther action as may be deemed necessary 
to solicit for Mr. McWilliam’s candi- 
dacy the favorable consideration and 
support of all chapters of the institute. 











London Acceptances and Their 
Creators 





By A BRITISH BANK OFFICIAL 





N writing anything for American 

readers on that phase of British 

banking which is the subject of this 
present article, it is almost impossible 
to plunge straightway into a disserta- 
tion on the actual question itself, as 
some introduction is necessary to those 
on the other side of the Atlantic from 
the writer and who naturally are not 
so conversant with the evolution of 
British banking as with that of Amer- 
ican banking. 

The great banking institutions of this 
country are the joint stock banks, each 
with a network of branches spread over 
that part of the country which they set 
out to serve. They are the lineal de- 
scendants, if I may so call them, of the 
first bankers this country had—the 
goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewellers. 
These were followed by the private 
banks which in turn have been absorbed 
by the joint stock banks. They sue- 
ceeded therefore to the goodwill of busi- 
ness which was for the most part insu- 
lar and internal, and that they did not 
branch out with the object of securing 
for themselves the financial handling of 
the growing overseas commerce of this 
country at the psychological moment is 
but one more condemnation of that in- 
sularity which is perhaps the chief fault 
that can be laid definitely to our charge. 
The fact. remains, however, that the 
great banks did not cater for, and there- 
fore to a large extent did not secure 
the business of financing our export and 
import business. Be it noted they of 
course acted as bankers to the firms 
engaged in the overseas trade; that they 
could not avoid, but their officers were 
not conversant with the foreign ex- 
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change business, they could not help the 
importer or exporter with suggestions 
as to the best mode that he should adopt 
in financing his shipments, with the very 
natural consequence that soon a type of 
banking-house began to spring up in 
the sacred square mile of the City of 
London which we now call en masse 
“the accepting houses.” At this point 
then we can come to a more definite 
survey of my subject. 


& 


T will be apparent from the foregoing 

that London acceptance will not for 
the most part bear the names of the 
joint stock banks, and I may here quote 
words used by Mr. Hartley Withers— 
anu acknowledged writer of great repute 
in this country—in his book on ‘Money 
Changing”: 


“Almost all the chief English accept- 
ing houses have foreign names and have 
been established by strangers within 
our gates.” 


A glance at the bill portfolio of any 
of the big London bankers—for if they 
are not acceptors in a large way they 
are generally big holders of bills, for 
it is a form of liquid investment which 
is very popular—would have gone far 
before the war to confirm the assertion 
quoted above, though even then things 
were changing. Many of the joint stock 
banks had gradually acquired a_per- 
sennel capable of dealing with foreign 
banking business and had established 
“foreign branches” of their own in Lon- 
don. To mention just a few: Lloyds 
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Bank, Ltd.; the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd.; the London 
and South Western Bank, Ltd.; Barclay 
& Co., Ltd., and the London City and 
Midland Bank, Ltd., had opened such 
branches, and their success has been far 
beyond all expectations. They have 
indeed, in some cases, gone further and 
the three first-named banks have estab- 
lished allied institutions in Paris, i. e., 
branch banks in reality, but separate 
capitalized concerns to comply with 
French law. The rapid growth of our 
great Colonial and Eastern banks has 
brought those institutions into the circle 
of large acceptance creators. The fact 
remains, however, that the foreign 
houses in London had acquired before 
the war a definite and decided “place 
in the sun” as far as acceptances are 
concerned, and they had built up their 
business so well and so solidly that their 
names to bills took them straight 
through to the sacrosanct department of 
“first-class paper.” <A short survey of 
how their acceptances are created will 
not be amiss. 


& 


T may first of all be said then that 

London acceptances were created by 
the accepting houses in large numbers 
both in respect of exports and imports; 
the circumstances under which such ac- 
ceptance is given and the necessary 
credit previously established can be put 
in a few words and perhaps best by 
giving examples. Let us suppose a 
buyer in London has purchased French 
wine from a merchant in the Cham- 
pagne district. He could liquidate his 
indebtedness (1) by mailing to the sell- 
er a draft in currency or sterling; (2) 
by opening a documentary credit in 
scller’s favor, say in Paris, or (3) by 
opening a credit with a London bank 
for payment or acceptance of invoice 
amount against full documents, the in- 
termediary, of course, being his own 
rrench banker. In this article I am 
concerned with the last-named method 
only, which is responsible for the crea- 
“en of much first-class paper. The 
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terms agreed between buyer and seller 
may have stipulated for 30, 60, 90 or 
even 120 days’ credit and the tenor 
of the bill drawn on the London house 
will be of a corresponding currency. 
The London houses will detach all doc- 
uments on acceptance of the draft as it 
is the custom to allow banks and bank- 
ing-houses to do so. They will debit 
their client with the amount of the ac- 
ceptance together with the charge made 
for the transaction at maturity and the 
question of delivery of documents to 
him is a matter resting between the 
London bank and its client. Security 
may or may not be demanded, but that 
need not be discussed here. 

The reason for so much of this “re- 
imbursement credit’ business going to 
the foreign banks or accepting houses in 
London was that they were always 
willing and able to afford the best ad- 
vice to the trader here, and further- 
more did not insist before opening such 
a credit on collateral security (which 
might be the retention of idle funds on 
the operative account) being put up to 
the full amount by the grantee of the 
credit. If a half or even a quarter of 
the amount of the credit was covered 
by some sort of security the accepting 
house was content to run the risk of the 
uncovered portion. The big “domestic” 
joint stock banks appeared to discour- 
age any applications for such credits 
unless they were fully covered. Natu- 
rally the result was that the business, 
like the Levite, went by them on the 
other side. These remarks apply more 
particularly when the client who ap- 
plied for the credit was a merchant, but 
even in the contra case of exporters— 
dealt with below—where the applicant, 
so far as the London bank is concerned, 
is a Continental bank, the question of 
security was a severe restriction on 
business between the joint stock banks 
and Continental institutions. 

Our exports, too, as I 
above, are the occasion for the creation 
of London acceptances on a large scale, 
for the foreign buyer very frequently 
requests his local bank to open an ac- 
ceptance credit with its London corre- 


have said 
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spondents. The modus operandi is as 
fcllows: 

The buyer’s local bank—say in Bor- 
dcaux, France—requests the Credit 
Lyonnais in that town to instruct their 
London office to open a credit in favor 
of the seller in England. On receipt 
of particulars of the credit the Credit 
I.vonnais, London, advises the person 
favored that they are prepared to ac- 
cept his bill on them at 30, 60 or 90 
davs’ sight, according to the terms of 
the credit, accompanied by invoices, a 
full set of shipping documents to or- 
der, endorsed in blank, and the requi- 
site insurance documents. 

There certainly are great advantages 
in this form of credit established in the 
seller’s own country. In the first place, 
the seller is certain of his money, the 
credit being generally “without re- 
course,” and also he gets it in a readily 
available form, for the acceptance of a 
good banking-house is treated as first- 
class paper by his local bank which 
will discount it for him at a fine rate 
if he requires the use of his money be- 
fore the maturity of the draft. Another 
point is that the seller has a bank in 
London interested in his shipment, 
which will give him any advice con- 
cerning it which he mav require, and 
finally, should there be anv irregularity 
in the documents appertaining to the 
shipment or variation from terms of the 
credit, it is brought to light at once on 
presentation to the London banking- 
house instead of as in the case of their 
being forwarded to the buyer's country, 
when there is a loss of time and incon- 
venience to both parties to the transac- 
tion, if the documents are not in order 
when they arrive. 


co 


HAVE dealt so far with acceptances 

which are directly concerned with 
specific shipments of goods to or from 
Great Britain. The demand for settle- 
ment in London, however, has grown to 
be such a world-wide practice, making 
the capital of the British Empire the 
financial clearing-house of the world, 


that not a tithe of the acceptances cur- 
rent on the London market are the out- 
come of shipments to or from the shores 
of Britain. Though doubtless the prac- 
tice is thoroughly understood by Amer- 
ican readers, I may give one or two ex- 
amples. Suppose a New York house 
sells a shipment of machinery to a firm 
in Buenos Aires, the probabilities are 
that to settle the transaction the latter 
will buy from the London and River 
Plate Bank, Ltd., or the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., in Buenos Aires 
a sight, 30 days’ or 60 days’ sight draft 
on their London office and remit it to 
the sellers in New York. Let us sup- 
pose further that there is a shipment of, 
say, butter, in the reverse direction— 
from Buenos Aires to New York. In 
settlement, the New York buyer will 
remit a London draft to his supplier 
who in turn will have it collected 
through his bank. I have taken the 
simple case of shipments both ways— 
Buenos Aires to New York and vice 
versa—to show how the banks that sell 
the London drafts get their cover. Ob- 
viously they cannot go on drawing in- 
definitely on their London offices with- 
out obtaining cover to remit. This they 
obtain by buying exporters’ drafts on 
London received from their clients in 
other countries. The problem of cover 
is not always so simple, but I do not 
propose entering into that question here 
except in so far as readers can glean 
seme insight into it from another ex- 
ample where the covering transaction 
actually concerns commodities shipped 
to Britain. Australia’s exports are 
mainly produce of which the chief are 
wheat and wool. The former is ex- 
ported in gunny bags (made of jute) 
which are purchased in huge quantities 
from manufacturers in India and Ja- 
pan. To finance the transactions with 
those two countries acceptance credits 
are established with London offices of 
the Australian banks and confirmed by 
the Australian branches to the native 
banks in India and Japan. The manu- 
facturer draws his draft on the London 
bank at the usance stipulated in his 
credit, attaches his documents thereto 
and sells it to the native bank which 
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sends the draft, with one set of the 
documents attached, to London for ac- 
ceptance; the remaining documents be- 
ing sent to Australia to clear the goods 
on arrival, The cover for these trans- 
actions is provided by the proceeds of 
the wheat and wool shipped to London 
and sold there, the banks financing the 
whole business from start to finish. 
Here again is another aspect of the 
character in which London acts an an 
eutrepot for finance and that on which 
all finance ultimately depends—primary 
produce—for much of the wheat and 
wool from Australia sold in London is 
lifted by Continental and American 
buyers. 
@ 


HE last category of London ac- 
ceptances of any importance is one 

with which American banking readers 
are quite familiar, as it is a feature of 
the regular exchange operations be- 
tween our two countries. I refer to 
what is known as “finance paper.” Our 
great joint stock banks, though they 
have been slow perhaps to grasp the 
potentialities of the business which the 
accepting houses were doing, have cer- 
tainly appreciated the profit to be made 
out of lending their names. Thus there 
is generally a considerable amount of 
paper current on the London discount 
market, which has no direct reference 
to particular trade transactions. Amer- 
ican banks of high standing often enter 
into some such arrangement with a 
london bank as the following: The 
American bank deposits certain securi- 
ties—which may form part of its capi- 
tal investments—with the bank here in 
ondon. When the long bill rate on 
ondon is favorable they may drawn on 
their correspondent here at 30, 60 or 
90 days’ sight and sell the paper in 
New York. The London banker is ad- 
vised of the issue of the drafts, prob- 
ably over the wires, and accepts them 
on presentation, charging the New York 
banker a commission of 44 per cent. 
16 per cent, or perhaps in some cases 
much as 14 per cent. The rate will 
ry, of course, according to the nature 
the security deposited and the value 
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of the other business connections ex- 
isting between the two parties to the 
contract. Cover at maturity may be ob- 
tained in a variety of ways by the New 
York drawer: he may repeat the trans- 
action, discount the fresh bills in New 
York and with the proceeds buy Lon- 
don cover and remit here; he may have 
funds accumulated in London bought in 
the interval or have New York funds 
available with which to purchase Lon- 
don cover. Probably, however, the New 
York bank repeats the transaction; it 
may indeed have a whole series of Lon- 
don acceptances current maturing at 
different dates since the London bank 
is often willing to accept bills to two 
or three times the value of the collat- 
eral security deposited—always pre- 
supposing, however, as will be obvious, 
that the drawing bank has an interna- 
tional reputation of the highest stand- 
ing. The operation is sometimes varied 
to the extent that the New York bank 
has two and sometimes more accounts 
in London. They may, therefore, re- 
mit the bill to “A” Bank drawn on “B” 
Bank for discount, thus putting them in 
funds in London against which they 
can draw. Sometimes the arrangement 
is reciprocal, the New York bank draw- 
ing on the London bank and the latter 
on New York, though such cases are 
very rare, for, generally speaking, Lon- 
don only draws sight drafts on Ameri- 
can bankers. 

So far as “finance paper” is con- 
cerned I have taken the operations pass- 
ing between New York and London as 
an example. Naturally, they do not 
comprise the whole of that class of 
business which London _ transacts, 
though they form a fairly large pro- 
portion of it. The principle entailed, 
however, is always the same; at certain 
seasons other countries have more need 
of London funds than at others, and 
they procure them partially in the man- 
ner indicated. 

& 


HAVE dealt only with the broad 
lines of “how and why acceptances 
are created,” as the details of the op- 
erations will be readily apparent to 
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those whose daily avocation is that of 
banking. Reviewing the matter as a 
whole, I would say that it is undesir- 
able for the health of a banking com- 
munity that “weak” acceptances should 
be current. In practice there is not 
much fear of that taking place, because 
the discount market has its finger al- 
ways on that most delicate pulse—the 
standing of acceptors—and since the 
rule of banking the world over is that 
the rate of profit must be commensurate 
with the risk entailed, the discount 
rates for weak acceptances soon drive 
that class of paper out of the market. 
It is not a question of legislation but 
of the working of that unavoidable 
law of cause and effect—weak accept- 
ance, heavy discount rate and conse- 
quent unprofitable business. There you 
have a sequence which cannot be cheat- 
ed of its result. The essence of good 
finance is stability; the whole super- 
structure of credit is built up on mutual 
confidence and in no banking operation 
is it so necessary as in bank accept- 
ances. In London we have specially- 
organized discount houses, whose sole 
and only business is the loaning of 
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money and the discounting of bills, the 
two operations being largely interde- 
pendent. These houses discount bills 
on a large scale—bank paper as well 
as trade paper with good names—which 
they deposit with banks whose practice 
it is to loan their spare funds to these 
houses either at call or at very short 
notice. This same money which the dis- 
count houses thus procure they in turn 
lend to other banks that happen to be 
short of funds, the difference between 
the rates allowed to the first bank and 
obtained from the second constituting 
their profit. The turnover of such 
houses is often very large indeed. 

The whole of the subject under re- 
view is an intensely interesting phase 
of British banking and volumes have 
been and could still be written if one 
were to enter into any detail as to the 
“why and wherefore” of many ques- 
tions that naturally arise in a cursory 
review. I trust, however, that I have 
succeeded in giving a succinct summary 
of the subject; if I have, I have 
achieved my purpose. 

W. E. Crozier. 

Lonpvon, April 3, 1916. 
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Rural Credits 


XTENDED criticism of the Hollis 
Rural Credits Bill is made in a 
statement recently made public by Hon. 
Myron J. Herrick of Ohio. Governor 
Herrick declares that the Hollis Bill is 
defective and does not present a work- 
able plan. He makes the following pro- 
posals: 

“Instead of passing a special act for 
utilizing the cash and credit of the 
United States, and for creating a cen- 
tralized system composed of such in- 
compatible elements as public banks, 
capitalistic companies, and co-operative 
associations, it would be better for Con- 
gress to pass a law, general in its na- 
ture (like the National Banking Act), 
under which plural competitive compa- 
nies might be formed for granting loans 
to any class of landowners selected by 


their charters. The specific essentials 
of such a law are few and simple, their 
purpose being to regulate bond issues, 
enforce rigid supervision, and safeguard 
borrowers from oppression and investors 
from losses, and to require enough cap- 
ital stock to assure a strong financial 
standing. Inasmuch as farm loans are 
more expensive to make than other kinds 
of loans, it might be advisable to exempt 
from taxation all farm mortgages when 
used as security for bonds. But special 
legislation should not go beyond this 
favor, until a fair trial had proved that 
properly regulated and officially super- 
vised companies, operating on correct 
principles, were not able to find the 
farmers all the money they need at 
long-term and_ reasonable interest 
rates.” 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 





HEAR some business men say that 
“The world is getting worse every 
day.” Before they quit talking, I 

have to excuse myself long enough to 
show a stranger how to start his bank 
account. More men are SAVING now 
that ever—that’s a sign the world is get- 


ting BETTER. 





& 


friend over in West 
. he has made a success 
of a modest little bank, patronized 
mostly by farmers. They raise their 
crops and run right to cover with the 

ney, knowing that Winters are purty 

‘d in that section of the country. 


HAVE a 
Hampton... 


hat ever started you in the banking 
I inquired of my friend one 


iness?” 





as we stood talking in front 
of his place. He thought for a minute, 
rubbed his chin and replied: ‘Well, 
Henry, I think it was watching a squir- 
rel carrying nuts to a hole in an old 


oak,” 


morning, 


& 


T always interests me to study the 

advertising some banks run in their 
local papers. Organizations get the 
fool idea that because it’s BANK adver- 
tising it must be super-dignified. As a 
matter of fact, it is as necessary to 
write HUMAN-INTEREST into Bank 
publicity as into a grocery store Ad.... 
more so, if anything. Big phrases and 
high-sounding generalities frighten lots 
of folks and make just as many sus- 
picious. My experience with bank ad- 
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“This business of ‘all going out and nothing coming 
in’ isa lot worse for the chap who's pecking away at 
his bank account than it is for the bank itself.” 


vertising is primitive, I guess—Tell 
folks wholesome, instructive FACTS, 
and tell it to ‘em just as you would if 
you were old friends, rehearsing Boy- 
hood, before a fine log fire. If a word 
bigger than three syllables creeps into 
my advertising copy, I ask one of th’ 
boys to run and get me a pair of grass 
shears. 


& 


H! The wonder of our Country 
women! 

I never cease to be proud of them, 
for the instinct that seems to MAKE 
them MAKE men more frugal. The 
saving sort are most generally the mar- 
ried sort..:.a good woman’s mighty 
sweet influence is behind most bank ac- 
counts, whether you're willing to ad- 
mit it, or not. I walk to the bank every 
morning, and I keep my eyes open do- 
ing it....I guess I pass the homes of 
a hundred men who put their trust and 
surplus in our bank. When the little 
village streets are warm with sunshine, 
and the sparrows are fussing in the ten- 
der green leaves of the elm trees, and 
a sort of beautiful blessing from heaven 
is resting over the town... .there they 
are....in every garden....on porches, 
rocking babies....puttering around 
amongst growin’ vegetables... .always 


working. ...always working. We never 
give them credit for half they do. It’s 
a true woman’s natural born instinct 
to save up for a rainy day. The other 
sert never would amount to much, any 
way. 


& 


AND: speaking of the women folks 
....their methods are heroic, at 
times. Necessity makes them the 
Mothers of some mighty peculiar tac- 
tics. For instance, there is the case 
of Old Ren Martindale. Ren has lived 
in the village ever since he was a boy. 
His grandfather was the original owner 
of the Star Clothing Company. They 
never had any children, and I think that 
had something to do with the way Ren 
ran through the profits his store made. 
He would spin over to the County seat 
behind that fast mare of his and not 
come back from the races ’till every 
cent he had taken along was gone. Talk- 
ing to him did no good. ‘Why don’t 
you put some of your money in the 
bank, Ren,” I once said to him; “you'll 
be too old for earning, sooner or later.” 
“What’s the use of my saving and hav- 
ing a bank account?” he’d answer. 
“Got nobody....no children. .to leave 
it to. No, Sir-e-e....too fine a Poor 
Farm in this State for me to carry 
around a cheque book.” 
Guess what the wife of that deluded 
old dunce did....she deliberately 





“When I hear of one of our town girls thinking 0 
getting married I’m just commercial enough to find 
out if her beau has a bank account.” 














adopted three boys and then made Mar- 
tindale begin to save, so as_ they 
wouldn't be left in want. And he did 
it. too; that’s the romance of the story. 


co 


ONE of the big paper houses in a 

Western city sent us a_ highly- 
colored calendar. It was in about 
thirty colors and gold and pictured a 
pretty girl, with pink cheeks and 
roguish eyes. I hung it over the writ- 
ing desk in the reception room. A 
deacon drew me aside one morning and 
reprimanded me for desecrating the 
sacred bank edifice. “What you got 
that purty picture up on your walls 
for?” said he. 

“For the same reason I let in sun- 
shine and want folks to laugh,’ I an- 
swered. “This banking business isn’t 
a SERIOUS business....there’s noth- 
ing graveyard-y about it.” 

You'd know him... .he’s th’ sort that 
always whispers when he comes in to 
deposit ten dollars. 


& 


66 HAT’S the use of 

snorted an acquaintance of 
mine; “a man’s children hurry up and 
squander the money as soon as _ he’s 
dead and gone.” 

“No worse than YOUR squandering 
it when YOU’RE alive,” I responded, 
“and if they happen NOT to be stung 
by th’ spendin’ bee, look what a smash- 
ing fine thing you’ve done for your next 
generation.” 


saving?” 


& 


CAN remember when the lot where 
our bank stands now was an old, 
egleeted, shabby and no-good piece of 
roperty. Main street had not worked 
is far out in those days. Pigs wal- 
wed in mud holes, not far from where 
very foundations under our deposit 
ults are laid. They used to throw 


trash here and nice folks dodged the 
cistrict. 


Then Old Mr. Parkus bought 
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it, fenced it off, cleaned it up a little 
and used it for storing lumber. A 
year later they took the fence down and 
Anderson had his contracting shack at 
one end whilst somebody with the town- 
beautiful bug planted geraniums and 
grass on what was left. And, all th’ 
while, those elms out front were grow- 
ing bigger and bigger and prettier and 
prettier, and birds sang in ‘em and the 





“IT have seen great fortunes rise from a penny be 
ginning. Our bank stands on a piece of ground that 
was a dirty little back yard only yesterday.” 


long, cool shadows were awfully invit- 
ing of a June afternoon. I guess it was 
Anderson’s geraniums that made me 
pick out the lot for the bank. So here 
we are—a bog hole given over to the 
saving of money—the building of homes 

the manufacture of happiness and 
love and all that goes with being tem- 
perate. Not a very sentimentally at- 
tractive story but it always sets me to 
thinking. Men start out with mussy 
little pennies—and those turn to dimes 
and the dimes turn to dollars and, final- 
ly, there’s enough to build Hopes on, 
and Hope is a powerful fine edifice, I 
want to say right here. Money isn’t 
attractive until there’s enough of it to 
encourage a man to save still MORE. 


& 


Nor very long ago, when the War 

scare was extra lively, and it 
looked as if we'd be dragged into th’ 
muss by our own shirt tail. ...and cir- 
cumstances....Mr. B. B. Higgins came 
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rushing into my private office, as red 
and blustery as if he’d been stewing 
over a slow fire over night. 

“Give it to me....give it to me.... 
QUICK!” shouts B. B., sinking into a 
chair. 

“What in the world is ailing you, 
B. B.?” I demanded. 

“T want my money and I want it in 
gold....all gold,” he babbled, child- 
ishly. 

“Do you realize,” said I, “that if I 
gave you your deposits in gold, you'd 
have to cart it away in a line of sand 
trucks. Anything wrong, B. B.? Go- 
ing to leave town suddenly? What's 
the idea?” 

“War,” said B. B. 

And then I began to tumble. 

He admitted he was afraid because of 
the War. He had some twisted notion 
that a sudden declaration of War would 
shrivel up his fat account, just as if it 
was so much parched corn. And then 
we had a good, substantial talk together, 
for I had known B. B. long enough to 
be frank with him. 

“My dear friend,” I declared, “here 
you have been saving money all these 
years, not because of the good, honest, 
business wisdom of the thing. You 
have saved as a miser saves....you 
LOVE your money and therefore miss 
fifty per cent. of the joy of banking 
it. I wouldn’t care to see my bank 
fail, but really, B. B., I would almost 
go through with it, for the moral good 
it would do an old friend.” 

I must have made an impression. 

He endowed a little local hospital the 
following week. 


& 


ITTLE Mrs. Henry Pecham, whose 
husband was lost in the saw mill 
fire last spring, stood in the reception 
room, just outside my door, for fully 
twenty minutes the other day. She 
never said a word—just stood there, pa- 
tiently, rubbing the ends of her black 
gloves methodically together. 
“Want to see me, Mrs. Pecham?” I 
inquired, when I noticed her. 
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“If I might, yes, please,’ she an- 
swered, timidly. 

She was so humbly about it, I got 
right up and hurried out to her. 

“Why didn’t you knock or let me 
know you were here?” I asked, making 
her take a seat inside. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be polite or right 
and YOU the president of the bank—” 

I put my hand on her shoulder and 
made her stop before she could say an- 
other word. 

“Mrs. Pecham,” said I, “even if I 
happen to be the president of a bank— 





“Some people get the idea that a bank president's 
oftice is sacred and hallowed ground. It may be be 
cause I was born poor myself, but poor folks are the 
most welcome in my little establishment.” 


that shouldn’t make me so MUCH 
worse than other folks. You are the 
Mother of five bully, strong, straight- 
going boys—and you was a sweet, good 
wife to Billy Pecham, in addition. Bank 
presidents seem mighty small and un- 
important beside MOTHERS, Mrs. 
Pecham—I want you to remember 
THAT all the rest of your life.” 
Then I put on my hat and we walked 
through the village to her little cottage 
on Webster avenue, with all the Peck- 
sniffs and Uriah Heeps watching us. I 
went back feeling twenty years younger 


in heart. 
& 


HERE’S nothing stingy about me; 
and Money is not my God, even if 
I DO happen to specialize in it, but 
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when a village girl I love and respect 
and am interested in, tells me she’s en- 
gaged to a chap, I always look to see 
if he has an account. I breathe easier 
when I find they HAVE. That sort 


makes the best husbands most every 
time. 

& 
“Me Y pocketbook is MY bank.” 


That’s what some men say.... 
principally young men. 

A very heavy percentage of THOSE 
banks fail, I’ve noticed. 
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HE man who thinks of a NEW way 

to influence people to start NEW 
bank accounts, is MORE than a public 
benefactor—he should have the divine 
privilege of patenting the process. 


& 


’*M a great lover of light. We keep 

a goodly supply of gold in hand most 
all th’ while, but God’s sunshine, coming 
across th’ Receiving Teller’s desk, from 
a nearby window, seems more precious 
than anything they make at th’ mint. 


Talks About Checks 





By J. W. G. 





IDENTIFICATION 


HE chief executive officer of one 
of the largest banks in Philadel- 
phia said that the duties of a 
paying teller could be summed up in two 
words—‘‘Don’t talk.” This advice may 
apply to some executive officers as well 
as tellers. There are times, however, 
when a teller must talk—a little. The 
famous case where Joseph Jefferson 
identified himself by cflling for his dog 
Schneider is not often repeated. A 
teller often has to explain to customers 
just what is meant by identification, and 
this is not an easy thing to do; as, for 
instance, when the teller told a lady he 
did not know her and she _ replied, 
“Neither do I know you, and I have no 
desire to make the acquaintance of such 
an impertinent upstart as you are.” 
identification is sometimes a matter 
f considerable importance; at others 
only a perfunctory act of little conse- 
quence. When the check or draft is 
dra» n by a well-known customer, in the 


= 


bank it is sufficient for the teller to 
know that the party getting the money 
is the payee mentioned in the check, and 
the party identifying the payee assumes 
no special responsibility. 

Suppose, however, the payee is of the 
same or a similar name but not the 
actual party for whom the check was in- 
tended, does the introducer incur any 
responsibility? It would appear that 
he does not unless he endorses the 
check; and this, by the way, is one of 
the reasons why many tellers insist upon 
having the identifier endorse the check. 

It is understood that ordinarily the 
party identifying the payee—without 
endorsing the check—assumes no re- 
sponsibility as to the signature, date or 
amount of the check. These are matters 
which the teller having the check in his 
possession must determine. The law 
seems to be that the bank must follow 
the directions of the drawer of a check 
or draft, and when such directions are 
explicit and unquestionable, is respon- 
sible if it does not comply with them. 
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Suppose John Jones comes in with a 
check drawn by a good customer, but 
for an unusual amount; the teller knows 
John Jones, but he is a suspicious char- 
acter. Has he the right to withhold 
payment until the drawer can be com- 
municated with, or can Jones protest it 
at once and bring suit on the dishon- 
ored paper? It is probable that the 
bank is responsible if it fails to follow 
the directions of the drawer if they are 
unmistakable. 


& 
CHECK PAYABLE TO BEARER 


AS a teller the right to withhold 

under any conditions the payment 
of a bona fide check payable to bearer? 
Probably not. Suppose a check is pay- 
able to bearer, can a teller insist upon 
having the holder’s endorsement—as is 
the custom of many banks? A holder 
under such circumstances is fully justi- 
fied in refusing to endorse a check and 
can unquestionably hold the bank re- 
sponsible if it refuses to pay. 

Suppose a check or draft is made 
payable to John Jones, need John Jones, 
if perfectly well known to the teller, 
There is no mistaking the 
drawer’s intent, that the 
money be paid to John Jones. It would 
seem that the bank would be responsi- 
ble if it failed to cash the check for Mr. 
Jones. The average check, however, 
has the word “order” printed in it, and 
at times the little word is of considera- 
ble importance. If preceded or fol- 
lowed by the word “order” there is no 
question about the bearer or payee be- 
ing compelled to endorse it. 

It has become quite for 
banks to have at their customers’ desk 
what is called “counter checks” upon 
which are printed such words as “not 
negotiable,” “payable to myself only,” 
‘not to be used outside the bank,” etc., 
etc., but it is conceded that these con- 
ditions are only rules of the bank which 
are superseded by the general law that 
a bank must follow the instructions of 
the drawer of a check when it is unmis- 
takable, whether it is written on birch 
bark or sweetly-scented note paper. 


endorse it? 


which was 


common 
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Supposing a man purporting to be 
John Jones comes in the bank accom- 
panied by a boy, hatless and coatless, 
whom you know as the errand boy of a 
customer, and shouts out: “This is Mr. 
Jones; the boss says it’s all right.” 
Would you be justified in cashing the 
check? If you did cash it and it turned 
out that the man was not John Jones at 
all, what could be done about it, assum- 
ing that the drawer of the check refused 
all responsibility? Surely he would not 
be held liable. 

Many tellers, especially in the 
larger city banks, do not certify small 
checks but throw out the money to the 
holder without identification, while in 
many small banks the tellers will certify 
the smaller checks rather than take 
chances with strangers, or else put 
them to a lot of trouble to be identified. 
As a rule there is only a trifling risk 
in paying a small check to a stranger 
who may identify himself by a business 
card or addressed envelope. It is not 
good policy for a bank to hold the teller 
responsible if he does cash a small 
check in such a way as to cause a loss 
to the bank. A bank with a reputation 
for courtesy and promptness is likely to 
outdistance the bank noted for being 
finniky and slow in small transactions. 
A case is reported where a well-known 
New York bank secured an account of 
$2,000,000, without interest, because of 
courtesy in a trifling transaction. 


CASHING CHECKS ON OTHEK 
BANKS 


HEN it comes to cashing checks 

on other banks that is another 
matter. The bank is of course under no 
obligation to anyone in such cases and 
can require any sort of identification, 
endorsement or surety it pleases. It is 
never safe to cash a check on another 
bank without getting the endorsement 
of an absolutely reliable party. There 
are so many things which may happen 
to a check: It may not be good; the 
drawer may die; it may be a forgery; it 
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raised ; the date may be wrong; 


may be 
it may be lost in process of collection; 
the bank on which it is drawn may fail; 
previous endorsements may be forged; 
no consideration may invalidate it, etc., 


etc. Simply knowing that the party 
presenting it is the actual payee or that 
the drawer is perfectly good does not 
justify the cashing of a check on an- 
other bank without the endorsement of a 
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perfectly reliable customer. In other 
words, the bank is not cashing it for the 
payee or holder—but for the indorser 
identifying the payee or holder even 
though the actual transaction is throw- 
ing out the cash to the party identified. 

To sum up the whole matter: Don’t 
talk; but size up the individual on the 
other side of the wicket—quietly and 
accurately. 


STULL LLL LLLP LLL LLL LLL LLC LLLO LLL PLUM PLUM LLL LUMPP LULU PCO PPO UME LUELLA Oc COC 


Banks Pay Family Bills 





WO New Jersey banks, the Bank 
of Montclair and the Citizens 
National of Englewood, have 

adopted what is known as the multiple 
payment check plan, which enables the 
depositors of these banks, instead of 
writing fifteen to twenty-five, or more, 
checks, addressing an equal number of 
envelopes and spending half a dollar or 
more, on postage in paying the regular 
monthly bills, to simply write one check- 
voucher a month. This covers the total 
amount of the depositor’s bills, and he 
mails or sends it to the bank, which 
will take care of all details, pay each 
item separately, and at the end of the 
month the original check-voucher is re- 
turned to the customer by the bank, 
properly endorsed and cancelled, thus 
furnishing the customer with a complete 
record and receipt for all payments 
made that month. The multiple pay- 
ment check has printed on it a list of all 
the principal business houses in town 
and the customer writes opposite each 
name the amount to be paid, then totals 
the items and fills in the check voucher 
for the total amount. On the stub por- 
tion, for his own convenience, he writes 
name of each party to whom pay- 
ent is made and thus in one transac- 
‘ion he gets a complete detailed record 

f all his payments for the month. 





The Multiple Payment Cheque 


Great advantage to the householder and merchant 
To successfully build up a bank account it is as nec 
you to keep a monthly household expense 
ace i as it is for the merchant or banker to know 
what it costs him to do business. 


Pay all your monthly household bills at 
one time by writing just one “MULTIPLE 
PAYMENT CHEQUE.” 


To pay your grocery bill, fill in the amount of the 
bil! in the dollar and cent column of the MULTIPLE 
PAYMENT CHEQUE opposite your grocer's name 

Treat all other bills for that month in the same way 

If you wish to p: ne whose name is not print 
ed on the MUL TP LE CHEQUE, write the name and 
amount in the blank space in “the last column 

Write the number and date of the MULTIPLE 
CHEQUE on each bill and file it away 

Add all the amounts together and put the total at the 
bottom of the last column 

Write the names of all those you are paying, on the 
stub, also the amount paid each opposite their name. 

Add the amounts on the stub as a check against a 
possible error in figuring the MULTIPLE CHEQUE 

Fill in the total amount in the Cheque at the top of 
the MULTIPLE eg E in the usual manner 
rings number and si Also date and number both 

stub and MUL’ IPL E Ct 








QUE to correspond 

Sign the MULTIPLE CHEQUE at the bottom. De 

tach, from the stub, the Cheque and MULTIPLE 

CHEQUE and mail it to the Citizens National Bank, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Send the stubs of ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, 

WATER and TELEPHONE bills with MULTIPLE 
CHEQUE 


PAYMENT ( 
THE BANK 
WILL PAY ALL THE BILLS 


FOR YOU. 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 











HOW THE CITIZENS NATIONAL ADVERTISED ITS 


MULTIPLE PAYMENT SERVICE 
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No, 
Englewood, N. J., 191__ 
Pay to the order of yourself $ 
bans DOLLARS, 
and charge the same to my account, crediting the {tems as per the list below: 
Signature 
eee eet eeeetesenee Teetecseecerccssesetsoreees a Pee rr 
Date _— ees 
Names | Delis Names | —- Canta Names Dollars | Coats 
Banta, J. D. Hackensack Water Co. Weildig, Philip M. 
Barrett-Palmer & Heal Hickey & Baker Welle Fargo & Co. | 
Barstow, B. FP. Hunter, J. M. Western Union | 
Beck, William | Jamieson, Robert’ Wides, D. 
Beesinger, Willlam A. | Knickerbocker Country a | Watson, David 
Bergendahi, F. W. | Kink, Joseph 
Bergendahl, H. @. Lane, John J. Co. | 
Binder, M. | Lange, John | 
Birtwhistie @ Livingston Leacy, H. A. | 
Biace, H. P, | Leswing Co. 
Bogert, Charles A. Livingston, Robert 
Bogert, John Vv. McMurtrie, W. E. 
Borden’s Cond. Milk Co. McQuaid Bros, 
pe eN McQuil 4. = 











Englewood Club | 
Englewood M. L. 4.8. a | 

Eeslinger & McManus 

Flecke, B. 

Fox, T. L. &Co. Varley, William P. 
Gorham, R. A, & Co. Vineburg, Z. M. 
Gregory & Gon | Weatherby, H., & Co. 


PATENT PENDING 













Pay the amounts to firms or individuals as indicated atove and charge the same to my account. 


Signature 
—s 





THE MULTIPLE PAYMENT CHECK WHICH ENABLES THE DEPOSITOR TO PAY ALL OF HIS 
BILLS IN ONE OPERATION 


The use of the multiple payment 
check plan does not in any way inter- 
fere with the customer of the bank mak- 
ing use of his regular individual check- 
ing account for paying any items which 
for any reason he may desire to take 
care of himself. The plan is especially 
devised as the most convenient and eco- 
nomical form ever known for paying 
regular monthly household and other 
bills. It saves the customer stationery, 
postage, time and labor, all of which in 
the course of a year amount to a consid- 
erable item. It also introduces regular- 
ity and system, and, furthermore, gives 
the customer at a glance a very good 
general idea of what his cost of living 
amounts to month by month. 

As the checks come in the various 
merchants to whom payments are made 
nte notified by a multiple check deposit 


slip similar to the one illustrated here- 
with. At the same time a duplicate of 
this slip is sent through the bookkeeping 
department of the bank and accounts 
are credited accordingly. In case a firm 
receiving credit is not a depositor a sig- 
nature card is sent and they are asked 
to open an account which in many cases 
they are ready to do. 

J. B. Lewis, cashier of the Citizens 
National Bank of Englewood, sent out 
the following form-letter to merchants 
whose accounts had been credited 
through the multiple payment system. 
The letter served to explain both the 
system and its advantages to the payee: 


We take pleasure in enclosing herewith list 
of amounts due you, which have been paid 
by your customers into this bank under the 
new “MULTIPLE PAYMENT CHEQUE” 
service, which many of our citizens have re- 
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cently adopted on account of the conve- 
niences offered, and which you, or your wife, 
will perhaps wish to use. 

You can withdraw this amount by check- 
ing against it at your pleasure. Therefore, 
we enclose one of our signature cards. 
Kindly sign and return to us, and on receipt 
of same, we will send you a supply of our 
cheques. 

The itemized amounts have been author- 
ived to be paid you by the above customers 
of this bank under the new “MULTIPLE 
PAYMENT CHEQUE?” service. This pre- 
sents your name in printed form to the no- 
tice of all in your city who pay their ac- 
counts by cheque, thus rendering you a sub- 
stantial amount of advertising that costs 
you nothing. 

* This system benefits you as it encourages 
your customers to pay their bills regularly, 
systematically and promptly. 

If this is not perfectly clear, will you not 
call me up personally, and I will be glad to 
explain. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. Lewis, 
Cashier. 


The advantages of the system for the 
convenient and efficient handling of 
household expenses are set forth clear- 
ly in the following letter which was sent 
to depositors and possible depositors by 
the Citizens National: 


Mr. Deposrror:— 

Why write 15 to 25 cheques, address 15 to 
25 envelopes, and spend perhaps 50 cents for 
postage in the payment of your monthly 
household bilis, when, if you will write just 
ene cheque a month, we will pay all your 
monthly bills for you. Open an account with 


the Citizens National Bank, which has 
the exclusive “MULTIPLE PAYMENT 


CHEQUE SERVICE” in Englewood, and 
learn how simple it it. 

We enclose herewith a sample MULTI- 
PILE PAYMENT CHEQUE. This cheque 
is filled out by you when you have received 
all your monthly bills, and then mailed by 
you to the Citizens National Bank. At the 
end of the month, the voucher is returned to 
you by the bank, and in filing it with the 
original stub, you have a complete record of 
\| the payments made by you that month. 
to use a MULTIPLE PAYMENT 

HEQUE, all you are required to do is to 
lace opposite the printed name the amounts 

’ be paid, then total the items and place 
e total amount at the top (in the cheque 

irtion). On the stub portion, for your own 

venience, write the names of each party 
ou have paid and the amounts. Then mark 
each of the various bills, “Paid by 
eque No. —, and the date of the date of 
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the cheque.” File the bills away, and the 
bank will do the rest. 

The use of the MULTIPLE PAYMENT 
CHEQUE does not in any way interfere 
with your paying other accounts with the 
regular individual cheque, but it is espe- 
cially devised as the most convenient form 
ever known for paying monthly household 
bitls. It saves you stationery, postage, time 


The Ciliyens y National Bank 
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We bave Credited to your account $ 


Remitied by the following persons, to be 
credited to their account on your books. 

















BY MEANS OF THIS SLIP MERCHANTS ARE IN- 
FORMED THAT THEIR ACCOUNTS HAVE BEEN 
CREDITED BY THE PAYMENTS OF THEIR 
CUSTOMERS. EACH CUSTOMER'S NAME 
Is LISTED TOGETHER WITH THE 
AMOUNTS WHICH HE HAS PAID 
THROUGH THE MULTIPLE 
CHECK 


and labor, all of which in the course of a 
year amount to considerable. It also makes 
you practice regularity and system and tells 
you at a glance your cost of living for each 
month. 

Send the stubs of electric light, gas, water 
and telephone bills with the MULTIPLE 
CHEQUE. 

If you do not fully understand this plan, 
please call at our bank or telephone us, and 
let us explain it to you fully. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. Lewis, 
Cashier. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





National Bank Directors Held 
Personally Liable 


, f \HE recent case of John L. Bates, 
receiver, against Edwin Dres- 
ser and others in the U. S. Cir- 

cuit Court for Massachusetts, awards 

one of the largest judgments ever given 
against a board of directors of a na- 
tional bank for laxness in management, 
the judgment being for over $282,000 
and costs. The action was brought by 
the receiver for the recovery of losses 
due to defaleations of John W. Cole- 
man, a bookkeeper, which took place in 

a period extending from 1906 to 1910. 

The judgment is given on the ground 
that the defendants as president and di- 
rectors did not use due care in the man- 
agement and supervision of the bank, 
and through their lack of care they 
failed to discover Coleman’s miscon- 
duct in time to prevent the loss. The 
board of directors frequently met, with 
the usual proceedings of such bodies, 
and the bank was examined periodical- 
ly by the national bank examiner, but 
the peculations were carried out and 
the books were manipulated in such a 
clever way that only a careful audit of 
the liabilities of the bank would have 
disclosed the wrongful entries. 

The highest compensation received 
by Coleman was $12 a week. He grew 
up in the bank and served in various 
capacities, mixing in outside affairs, 
driving his car and leading a life that 
was subject to gossip. He lost the stolen 
funds gambling in stocks through a Bos- 
ton brokerage office. 

The president gave an hour or so a 
day to the bank, but along investment 
lines rather than in its detailed opera- 
tions, and the ecashier’s duties were such 
that he could not or did not discover 
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the shortage. The fluctuations in the 
deposits, through which the bogus trans- 
actions were put, was commented upon, 
and various rumors were brought to the 
attention of the officials without action, 
until the matter came to a climax. 

This case is a reaffirmation of the 
rule well known in auditing circles, that 
the audit that does not check the de- 
posit liabilities is no audit at all. The 
directors’ examination was similar to 
the average director’s audit, covered the 
proof of assets only, and no attempt 
was made to check the obligations of 
the bank, or to compare the book liabili- 
ties with the pass books of its deposi- 
tors. More and more banks are entrust- 
ing the detailed audits of their accounts 
to public accountants, who usually veri- 
fy all items from original sources, and 
through whom a defaleation is not liable 
t» pass for any length of time. The 
proper auditing process, while expens- 
ive, is cheap at any price, if it detects 
a defaleation at its inception. 


& 
Ohio’s Blue Sky Law Un- 


constitutional 


N keeping with previous decisions, 

the U. S. District Court of the 
Southern District of Ohio has held the 
so-called “Blue Sky Law” of that state 
invalid. This decision makes the sixth 
which has held such measures uncon- 
stitutional. In fact, in every state 
where such laws have been passed and 
put to the constitutional test they have 
failed. The validity of this act is chal- 
lenged along the same lines as in other 
states; first, the violation of the com- 
merce laws of the Federal Constitu- 
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tion; second, that it encroaches on the 
safety of property without due process 
of law and denies the equal protection 
of the law; third, that it delegates 
legislative and judicial power to an 
executive officer, in violation of the state 
constitution; and fourth, it is not a law 
of general nature and does not operate 
uniformly throughout the state as re- 
quired by the state constitution. 
Ill-advised legislatures have been 
seeking to protect the unwary investor 
from unwise investments by erratic 
measures which fail to conform to con- 
stitutional requirements. Such meas- 
ures affect the free sale of good securi- 
ties, and if the field of investment is 
to be open and fair, the restrictions 
imposed must not be such as to deprive 
good houses of their right to do busi- 


ness. 


& 


Who Owns the Wife’s 
Savings? 


HO owns the wife’s savings? Are 

they the exclusive property of the 
wife, or do they belong to husband and 
wife jointly? Where does the man 
come in? 

Savings bank statistics show that a 
large proportion of accounts stand in 
the wife’s name. Savings bank expe- 
rience teaches that as a rule women do 
the banking, and observation shows that 
the woman is the saving element in the 
household. Courts of law are frequent- 
lv asked to settle the question as to 
whom a deposit belongs when standing 
in the wife’s name alone, it being es- 
tablished that the savings came out of 
the husband’s earnings. Of course, if 
the wife has a separate income or a 
private business, the savings are her 
property and descend to her estate; but 
a different situation arises when the 
husband does, as many do, give the 
wife an allowance out of which she must 
bear certain household expenses, the 
rest being hers to do with as she may 
lect. 

It might be argued that such savings 
are the wife’s solely, by reason of the 
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good management exercised. The hus- 
band may be said to hire the wife to 
run the house, paying her wages. If 
she is able to satisfy him and has a sur- 
pius, the better for her. On the other 
hand, it might be said by a cantanker- 
ous husband, that the wife did not earn 
her wage; that she did not properly run 
the house, or she would not have been 
in funds at the week end. 

Frequently the husband 
knowledge of such savings until the 
wife dies, leaving a snug sum in the 
savings bank, and the courts are asked 
te settle a family quarrel. In some 
cases it has been decided that the sav- 
ing has been at the expense of the 
husband, since he was deprived of 
pleasures he might have had; but on the 
other hand the wife, too, has contrib- 
uted her share of sacrifice, and the first 
doctrine is not well founded. But the 
courts have at times so decided. Jer- 
sey justice is not so unfair, as has been 
demonstrated in a recent case, where 
the husband turned over his entire 
wages, less a little pocket money, to the 
wife. During a period of thirty-six 
years the wife amassed a considerable 
fortune, amounting to $21,000, all 
standing in her name. Then a quarrel 
ensued and the wife was sued, the hus- 
band claiming she had wronged him. 
Whether she feared he would squander 
the money or not, is not stated, but she 
banked it in her own name, and he 
could not get any part of it without her 
consent, and this was not forthcoming. 
The Vice-Chancellor heard the case and 
ruled broadly and humanely that each 
was entitled to half. 

There are many other cases where a 
similar principle is involved. In some 
instances the wife has obtained the 
money without the husband’s knowledge 
and deposited it in her name, fearing 
she would not be duly taken care of on 
the rainy day. The equitable way 
would seem to be to have the money in 
joint names, payable to either during 
life and the balance to the survivor, but 
this hinges upon the degree of confi- 
dence existing between the two, which 
confidence is often lacking. These ques- 
tions are vital to the peace of fami- 


has no 
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lies, for money is always a factor -in 
domestic peace, and should be agreed 
upon between the two as a_ business 
proposition, for marriage being a con- 
tract, all its details are either moral 
or legal obligations leading to much 
happiness if they go right, but to much 
misery if wrong. 


& 


Checks Taken From Check 
Book and Forged 


HE relation between a bank and a 
depositor is that of debtor and 
creditor, and the law implies a contract 
on the part of the bank to disburse the 
money standing to the depositor’s credit 
only upon his order and in conformity 
with his directions; no payments can 
be charged against a depositor by a 
bank unless made to such persons as 
the depositor directed. Payments, 
therefore, made by a bank upon forged 
indorsements are at its peril, unless it 
can claim protection upon some _ prin- 
ciple of estoppel, or because of some 
negligence chargeable to the depositor. 
Whether or not the depositor is 
guilty of negligence in the matter of 
forgery of a bank check is a question of 
evidence, and the cases are not numer- 
ous where the defense has been along 
this line. 

Just how a check should be drawn 
to absolve the drawer from all liability, 
and what protecting device he must use 
to be absolutely safe, has not been ju- 
dicially determined with weight enough 
to make it a settled rule of law. 

In the current number we review a 
case where checks were abstracted from 
a checkbook and the attention of the 
depositor called to the abstraction by 
his bookkeeper. The depositor did not 
give notice to the bank of the theft of 
the blank checks and one was uttered 
in forgery and cashed by the bank and 
suit resulted. The court held the cir- 
cumstances were not sufficient to place 
the burden upon the depositor, holding 
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that such omission did not constitute 
negligence sufficient to put the charge 
of negligence up to a jury. 

In charging the jury, the court laid 
down the rule of negligence as follows: 

“Negligence means neglect to do 
those things dictated by ordinary busi- 
ness customs, prudence, and fair deal- 
ing, which would have prevented the 
wrong that resulted from that omission. 
Negligence means the omission to per- 
form a duty, as well as the commission 
of an act which would be violative of 
a duty. * * * So that you want 
to take into consideration, in aproach- 
ing this question of negligence, the abil- 
ity and the knowledge which the plain- 
tiff had in reference to transacting busi- 
ness, so far as checks and the figuring 
of balances is concerned, and in using 
a checkbook, such as he did use, and 
the purpose for which he used it and 
otherwise, and then say whether or not 
the plaintiff used the ordinary degree of 
‘are which an ordinarily prudent per- 
son should have used or exercised, under 
the circumstances in question, in refer- 
ence to this bank account. If he ex- 
ercised that ordinary care and that ordi- 
nary degree of prudence which a person 
of ordinary prudence exercises, then he 
would not be guilty of negligence which 
contributed to the payment of a forged 
check. 

“The question is whether the plain- 
tiff exercised that ordinary degree of 
care which he should have exercised 
upon discovering it, and whether he 
should have taken some steps to have 
prevented the bank from paying the 
moneys upon those checks. In other 
words, you may not assume that the 
forgery (if you find that the check is 
a forgery) could have been perpetrated 
just as successfully by means of a form 
other than one of the missing blank 
forms. The question for you to decide 
is whether care and vigilance would 
have prevented what was actually done; 
not whether it would have prevented 
something that was not done in this 


” 
case. 














Leading Cases 





Savings Bank Account 
New York 


Forgery—Care in Payment—Savings 


Bank Rules 


Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Term, 
First Department, January 7, 1916 
SCHNEIDER VS. UNION 


DIME SAVINGS BANK 


Though the by-laws of a savings bank de- 
clared that all payments made to a person 
presenting a deposit book should be deemed 
made to the depositor, whether or not they 
had authority to withdraw the money, the 
savings bank is bound to exercise ordinary 
care to safeguard its depositors from pay- 
ments made to persons unauthorized to re- 
ceive them, though they present the deposit 
book. 

Where the signature on an order present- 
ed by one who had possession of the deposi- 
tor’s savings bank passbook was such that 
one experienced in comparing handwriting 
would see it was not written in the same 
hand as the depositor’s signature on file, a 
savings bank is negligent in making payment. 
(156 N. Y. Supp.) 


& 


CTION by Joseph Schneider 

against the Union Dime Savings 
Bank. From a judgment for plaintiff 
and an order denying new trial, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


INCH, J. This is an action by a de- 

positor to recover from a savings 
bank a balance alleged to be still held 
on deposit. It appears from the evi- 
dence that before the bringing of this 
.ction the bank had paid $500 to a per- 
son presenting plaintiff's bank book and 
«n order forged in his name. The bank 
harged plaintiff's account with this 
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sum, and claims it should not be obliged 
to pay it again. The order on which 
payment was made was a forgery, and 
the only question which needs to be con- 
sidered here is whether the bank was 
protected in making the payment. 

The by-laws of the bank contain the 
usual regulation, which plaintiff was 
bound by, to the effect that all pay- 
ments made to a person presenting a 
deposit book should be deemed to be 
made to the depositor, whether or not 
the latter gave that person authority 
to withdraw the money. The rule of 
law is well settled, however, that not- 
withstanding such a regulation the sav- 
ings bank is bound to exercise ordinary 
care to safeguard its depositors from 
payments made to persons irregularly 
applying therefor, even though they 
present the depositors’ passbook. Ap- 
pleby vs. Erie Savings Bank, 62 N. Y. 
12; Kummel vs. Germania Savings 
Bank, 127 N. Y. 488; Kelley vs. Buf- 
falo Savings Bank, 180 N. Y. 171. The 
question to be decided in this case is 
whether the defendant’s employes exer- 
cised ordinary care in failing to detect 
the fact that the order on which the 
$500 was paid was a forgery. 

The order itself and the original sig- 
nature card which plaintiff signed on 
opening the account are before the 
court, and the difference between the 
two signatures is such as to be appar- 
ent to a man experienced, in comparing 
handwriting. While there is a certain 
similarity in the form of the letters, it 
takes no expert to recognize the great 
difference in the fluency with which they 
were written. On even a casual ob- 
servation, the genuine signature dis- 
closes some skill and speed in writing, 
while the forgery appears like a labored 
product of a hand unaccustomed to the 
pen. Certainly the dissimilarity is suffi- 
cient to be apparent so as to put on his 
guard a person competent to hold the 
position of paying teller in a savings 
bank. 

Moreover, plaintiff's expert, in addi- 
tion to the reason quoted in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Lehman holding that the 
signature to the order was a forgery, 
gave as reasons upon which the court 
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was fully warranted in basing its judg- 
ment the following: 

“Then, when you take the standard 
signature, however, you find that the 
handwriting in the standards slants to 
the right of vertical, whereas the dis- 
puted signature is almost vertical; it is 
not quite vertical; but in the standards 
there is a decided slant to the right 
of vertical, and you find it is made with 
a fair degree of speed and without this 
patching process. There are a number 
of pen lifts in the genuine writings, and 
the disputed signature has those pen 
lifts and has seven or eight additional 
pen lifts that we do not find in the 
genuine signatures.” 


At the close of the trial, both parties 
having moved for a direction of a ver- 
dict, the court granted plaintiff's mo- 
tion, and. the judgment entered thereon 
s'wuld be affirmed, with costs. 

Lehman, J. (concurring in part). The 
plaintiff on November 3, 1913, present- 
ed to the bank his deposit book and 
a draft for $822.64. The defendant 
refused to pay the draft, claiming that 
the plaintiff did not have that amount 
on deposit because on June 16th the 
bank had paid out $500, to some person 
presenting the plaintift’s bank book and 
an order for the sum of $500, which 
purported to be signed by the plaintiff. 

For the purposes of this appeal, we 
must assume that the bank book was 
stolen from the plantiff’s possession and 
plaintiff's name signed to the order. It 
appears further that the by-laws of the 
bank contain a regulation that: 

“Depositors alone shall be responsi- 
ble for the safeguarding of their books. 
And all payments made to persons pro- 
ducing the deposit books whether with 
or without an order or letter of attorney, 
purporting to be signed by the depositor 
shall be deemed good and valid pay- 
ment to depositors respectively and shall 
fully discharge the bank therefrom.” 

The plaintiff assented to this regula- 
tion and is bound thereby. In the case 
of Appleby vs. Erie County Savings 
Bank, 62 N. Y. 12, the court stated: 


“It is necessary and proper that 
rules and regulations shall be pre- 


scribed for the payment of money de- 
posited in savings banks, and for the 
protection of the banks in making pay- 
ments, and if such rules are within the 
restrictions of the act, and are reason- 
able, they should be upheld. They con- 
stitute, if properly communicated and 
assented to by the depositor, the con- 
tract between the parties. But these 
rules do not dispense with the exercise 
of ordinary care on the part * * * 
of the bank.” 


This statement of the law has been 
frequently cited with approval and un- 
doubtedly represents the established law 
of this state. It follows that, since the 
defendant has made such a payment of 
$500 of plaintiff’s account as the plain- 
tiff agreed should constitute a good and 
valid payment to him, the plaintiff can- 
not recover this amount from the bank 
if the bank has exercised due care in 
making the payment. 


The paying teller of the bank is dead, 
and consequently the bank is not in a 
position to produce testimony of the 
exact care used by him in making the 
payment. Obviously, however, wrong- 
doing or negligence is never presumed 
without some evidence. The evidence 
which the plaintiff claims established 
such negligence is the difference be- 
tween the forged signature on the draft 
of $500, and the plaintiff’s signature on 
file with the bank. In Appleby vs. Erie 
County Savings Bank, supra, the court 
said, in considering a similar claim: 


“If the two signatures were so dis- 
similar as when compared the discrep- 
ancy would be easily and readily dis- 
covered by a person. competent for the 
position, then the failure to discover it 
would be evidence of negligence which 
should have been passed upon by the 
jury. It would not be evidence of negli- 
gence if the difference was not marked 
and apparent, or if it would require a 
critical examination to detect it, and 
especially if the discrepancy was one as 
to which competent persons might hon- 
estly differ in opinion.” 


In this case there is no doubt but 
that the forged signature bears a very 
marked similarity to the true signature; 

















in fact, even at the trial the defendant 
produced several experts who testified 
that in their opinion it was a genuine 
signature. 

The plaintiff’s expert conceded prac- 
tically that an ordinary man would not 
be able to see the difference, but he 
thought that a bank teller was not ‘“‘an 
ordinary man,” and “the line quality 
is so absolutely bad as to attract your 
attention at once, but so far as outline 
is concerned it does resemble it.” 

The mere fact that one expert dif- 
fering with other experts testifies that 
the “line quality,” or difference in slant, 
“should attract your attention at once,” 
does not in my opinion raise a real issue 
of negligence, where upon inspection of 
the signatures themselves the dissimi- 
larity in the signatures appears of such 
a character that no negligence can rea- 
sonably be predicated upon it. 

At the close of the case, both sides 
moved for the direction of a verdict, 
and the learned trial justice directed a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the full 
amount. For the reasons given above, 
I think that this direction was errone- 
ous, and that he should have directed 
a verdict only for the sum of $322.64, 
with interest. 

Judgment should be reduced to that 
amount, and as modified affirmed, with 
costs to the appellant. (156 N. Y. 
Supp. 754.) 





& 


Savings Bank Payment 


New York 
Wrongful Payment—Forgery—Savings 
Bank Rules—Negligence. 
Court of New York, Appellate 


First Department. January 
31, 1916. 


Supreme 
Term. 


M’KENNA VS. BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


Notwithstanding the rule of a savings bank 
that all payments to a person producing a 
deposit book shall be deemed good payments 
to the depositor, the savings bank is bound 

) exercise reasonable diligence and pru- 
dence in the payment of money to persons 
other than the depositor, and when facts 
‘re brought to the knowledge of the bank, 
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calculated to excite suspicion, careful in- 
quiry should be made. 

Where the signature to a written order 
purporting to be signed by a depositor in 
a savings bank presented no striking dis- 
crepancies from the signature of the de- 
positor on file, and inquiry would have re- 
vealed that the woman who presented the 
order and had possession of the deposit 
book was the wife of the depositor, the bank 
is not guilty of negligence in failing to make 
inquiries concerning and in paying the o~- 
der; there being nothing to excite its sus- 
picion. 


(157 N. Y. Supp.) 
& 


CTION by Hugh T. McKenna 
against the Bowery Savings Bank. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Reversed, and complaint 


dismissed. 
& 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


UY, J.: Defendant appeals from a 
judgment entered on the verdict in 
favor of plaintiff in an action brought 
to recover moneys deposited by plaintiff 
in the defendant savings bank, which 
the evidence showed had been paid out 
by defendant to a woman who presented 
plaintiff's passbook, and on drafts pur- 
porting to be signed by plaintiff, the 
signatures upon which drafts plaintiff 
testified were forgeries. 

Plaintiff's wife, from whom he has 
since separated and to whom the pay- 
ments were made, appeared as a witness 
for the defendant, and testified that the 
signatures to the orders were, in each 
instance, genuine signatures of the 
plaintiff, and that the orders were given 
by plaintiff to her for the purpose of 
obtaining payment thereof. Evidence 
was introduced by plaintiff seriously 
discrediting her ¢haracter and credibil- 
ity as a witness. On the question of 
the genuineness of the signatures there 
is sufficient evidence to support the find- 
ing of the jury that they were forgeries. 
Assuming, however, that the signatures 
were forgeries, the question is presented 
whether there was sufficient evidence of 
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negligence on the part of the defendant 
in paying moneys on such orders, to a 
person other than the plaintiff, to jus- 
tify the submission of the question of 
defendant’s negligence to the jury. 
One of the rules of defendant savings 
bank, to which plaintiff subscribed upon 
becoming a depositor, provides that: 


“All payments made to persons pro- 
ducing deposit books shall be deemed 
good and valid payments to depositors 
respectively.” 


It is well settled, however, that the 
existence of such a rule does not relieve 
the bank of the duty of exercising rea- 
sonable diligence and prudence in the 
payment of money to persons other than 
the depositor, and that: 


“When facts and circumstances are 
brought to the knowledge of the bank 
at the time payments are made, which 
are calculated to and ought to excite 
suspicion and inquiry of ordinarily care- 
ful and prudent bank officials, it is the 
duty of the bank to institute such in- 
quiry.” Gearns vs. Bowery Savings 
Bank, 135 N. Y. 557. 

See, also, Kelly vs. Buffalo Savings 
Bank, 88 App. Div. 375. 

The determination of this question 
necessarily involves an examination of 
the alleged forged signatures and com- 
parison of them with the genuine sig- 
nature of the plaintiff then in the pos- 
session of the defendant bank. I am 
of the opinion, after a careful examina- 
tion and comparison of the various ex- 
hibits, that instead of presenting 
marked discrepancies such as would 
would arouse suspicion in the mind of 
an ordinarily prudent and careful bank 
official, there is so striking a resem- 
blance between the alleged forged sig- 
natures and the admitted genuine sig- 
nature of the plaintiff as would tend to 
satisfy an ordinarily prudent man that 
the alleged forged ‘signatures were 
genuine, rather than arouse any sus- 
picion as to their genuineness. Deposi- 
tors in savings banks are frequently 
possessed of little skill in penmanship, 
and the evidence establishes that such 
differences as existed between the al- 
leged fravdulent signatures in the va- 


rious exhibits and the genuine signatur: 
of the plaintiff are fewer and less 
marked than differences that ordinarily, 
appear between admittedly genuine sig 
natures among that class of depositors. 

It is contended by the respondent 
that the mere fact that the passbook 
was presented by a person of different 
sex from the -depositor, who was de- 
scribed on the books of the bank as a 
single man at the time of opening the 
account, was sufficient to arouse sus 
picion in the mind of an ordinarily 
prudent man, and, in the exercise of 
reasonable care and prudence, call for 
further investigation, and that in fail- 
ing to make such further investigation 
the bank was guilty of negligence. 

It is evident, however, that further 
inquiry, based on the depositor’s pre- 
vious statement that he was single, 
would but have resulted in the bank 
learning what is admitted to be the fact; 
that the person presenting the passbook 
was the wife of the plaintiff, then liv- 
ing with plaintiff, and the ascertain- 
ment of that fact would have tended to 
remove suspicion rather than to create 
it. Payment to a person of different sex 
from the depositor upon the mere pre- 
sentation of the book, unaccompanied by 
a written order purporting to be signed 
by the depositor, or where the signature 
to the order, when compared with the 
genuine signature of the depositor in the 
possession of the bank, presents such 
discrepancies as would excite suspicion 
or cause inquiry on the part of an ordi- 
narily prudent bank official, has been 
held to be evidence of negligence and 
to present a question for the decision 
of a jury. See Allen vs. Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank, 69 N. Y. 314. 

But in the case at bar the presenta- 
tion of the passbook was accompanied 
by the presentation of an order pur- 
porting to bear the signature of the de- 
positor, which signature bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the genuine signa- 
ture of the depositor then in the posses- 
sion of the bank, and presented no such 
marked and apparent discrepancies as 
would, except perhaps in the hands of 
an expert in handwriting,.cause sus- 
picion or lead an ordinarily prudent 
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bank official to make further inquiry. 
“If there are no marked discrepancies, 
or if it would require a critical examina- 
tion to detect them, and even if the evi- 
dence was such that competent persons 
might honestly differ in opinion in con- 
nection therewith, then it is not suffi- 
cient evidence of negligence to create 
an issue for the jury.” Appleby vs. 
Erie County Savings Bank, 62 N. Y. 12. 
A mere difference in the signature does 
not require the submission of the case 
to the jury. Ferguson vs. Harlem Sav- 
ings Bank, 43 Misc. Rep. 10, 86 N. Y. 
Supp. 825; Israel vs. Bowery Savings 
Bank, 9 Daly, 507. I am of the opin- 
ion, therefore, that plaintiff having 
failed to prove negligence on the part 
of the defendant, defendant’s motion to 
dismiss the complaint, made at the close 
of the case, should have been granted. 

The judgment must be reversed, with 
cost, and the complaint dismissed on the 
merits, with costs. All concur. (157 
N. Y. Supp. 16.) 


a 


Authority of Director 


New York 


of National Banks—Re- 


ceivership. 


Liquidation 


Supreme Court, New York County. Special 
Term, January, 1916. 


PLANTEN VS. NATIONAL NASSAU BANK OF NEW 
YORK, 


Where shareholders of a national bank ap- 
pointed a committee to liquidate its affairs, 
pursuant to Rev. St. section 5220 (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, section 9806), the control 
v the bank by the directors, and their 
power to determine what actions should be 
brought by the bank, was not thereby ter- 
minated, so as to render necessary demand 

pon the committee, rather than the di- 
rectors, by a stockholder as a continued 
precedent to his right to sue the directors 

r waste of assets, since the law places the 

itrol of a national bank in the hands 

its directors, where it resides until taken 
way by some other provision of the law, 
by the appointment of a receiver. 

\ receiver for a corporation, once ap- 

inted, displaces the directors in the con- 

‘l thereof. (157 N. Y. Supp.) 


ACTION by W. Rutger J. Planten, 

suing for himself as stockholder 
and for all other stockholders of the 
Nassau National Bank of New York 
similarly situated, against the National 
Nassau Bank of New York and others. 
On demurrer to a separate defense, 


brought on as a contested motion. Mo- 
tion granted. 
& 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 
IEGERICH, J.: In an action 


brought by a stockholder of a na- 
tional bank against its directors for 
damages for alleged waste of its assets 
by mismanagement, the complaint al- 
leges as an excuse for not making a 
demand upon the bank that it bring such 
suit that the defendants constitute a ma- 
jority of such directors. An affirma- 
tive defense sets up that prior to the 
commencement of the action the bank 
went into voluntary liquidation, pur- 
suant to section 5220 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, section 9806), and the 
shareholders appointed a committee “to 
liquidate the affairs of the bank,” and 
further alleges that by such act the mat- 
ter of realizing on the assets of the bank 
was thereafter kept out of the control 
of the board of directors, and that the 
directors, since the passage of such 
resolution, have had no power over the 
bringing of actions by the bank or over 
its assets, but that such power since that 
time has vested in the liquidating com- 
mittee. This defense is demurred to, 
but as the allegation that the liquidating 
committee superseded the directors as 
the controlling authority of the bank is 
made expressly to depend upon the ef- 
fect of such resolution; the demurrer 
admits only the adoption of the resolu- 
tion and not the result which the 
pleader alleges flowed from such action. 
Such further allegations are plainly 
concluded, and not admitted by the de- 
murrer. Greef vs. Equitable Life 
Assur. Soc’y, 160 N. Y. 19. 
If it were a fact that the liquidating 
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committee became the controlling au- 
thority, and that such committee and not 
the directors thereafter had the power 
to determine what actions should be 
brought by the bank, then it may be 
conceded that upon the familiar rule of 
lew the plaintiff should have first de- 
manded of the liquidating committee 
that the bank bring such action, and that 
in the absence of such an allegation in 
the complaint the defense pleaded is a 
valid one. I cannot find any warrant, 
however, for holding that the authority 
of the directors was taken away by the 
appointment of such a committee. The 
counsel for the defendants does not 
point to anything in the National Bank 
Act (Act June 3, 1864, c. 106, 13 Stat. 
99) to indicate such a result, and I 
cannot find anything. It may be an 
established custom of long standing to 
appoint such a committee as an agency 
for liquidating purposes in such cases, 
but it does not follow that the control 
of the directors is terminated merely 
because such an agency has been created 
for a special purpose. 

The functions of such a committee 
are analogous to those of the officers of 
the bank rather than to those of the 
directors, and just as the authority of 
the officers is subordinate to the au- 
thority of the directors, so, I think, it 
must be held that the auhority of such 
a committee is similarly subordinate. 
The law places the control of a national 
bank in the hands of the directors, and 
there it must be held to reside until it is 
tzken away by some other provision of 
the law, such, for instance, as by the 
appointment of a receiver. Even if the 
stockholders should attempt in the most 
studied and explicit terms to take away 
the statutory and customary power of 
the directors and to vest all power in a 
liquidating committee, which the resolu- 
tion in the present case falls far short 
of doing, it is doubtful whether the 
courts could safely recognize such an 
attempted substitution of control and 
the placing of formal authority in the 
hands of a body not known to the law 
and whose powers and functions would 
rot be defined by any statutes or by any 
decisions. Such an aid to liquidation 


as an auxiliary agency has been found 
useful, and has justified itself by expe- 
rience, as is evident from the fact that 
such a committee seems generally ap- 
pointed in such cases. 

All the benefit of such an auxiliary 
agency can be secured and preserved, 
however, by holding that it is auxiliary 
and leaving the supreme power in the 
directors, instead of holding that such 
liquidating committee is supreme, and 
thus launching the administration of 
liquidating proceedings upon an un- 
charted sea without any precedents for 
guidance. 

The learned counsel for the defend- 
ants, recognizing that controlling de- 
cisions have held that the bank continues 
its corporate existence, notwithstanding 
the liquidation proceedings, and that its 
directors continue to be directors, sug- 
gests the idea of concurrent or co-ordi- 
nate power; but such a theory is equally 
unworkable. If, for instance, the bank 
had a claim to enforce by action in such 
a case, and the two bodies differed, 
could no action at all be brought in 
the name of the bank, or could two ac- 
tions be brought, and, if the latter, what 
relief, if any, could be afforded to a de- 
fendant thus harrassed? Without mul- 
tiplying instances of the confusion that 
would be introduced, either by the 
theory of paramount power of such 
« committee or by the theory of 
its co-ordinate power, it is enough 
to say that by rejecting both theo- 
ries and staying on the safe and 
familiar ground that the directors con- 
tinue to have the power to direct, and 
that the liquidating committee is mere- 
ly an agency subject to their control, 
we lose nothing of the practical value 
of such an instrumentality for the per- 
iormance of its special purpose, and at 
the same time we retain the full benefit 
of all the rules and principles of both 
substantive law and practice that have 
been established by the legislative and 
judicial power relative to corporations 
generally and to national banking asso- 
ciations specifically. 

No case directly in point has been 
cited on either side. The weight of such 
cases as there are, however, is in favor 
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of the conclusion above stated. In 
Central Nat. Bank of Baltimore vs. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., 104 
UL. S. 54, it was set up as a defense to 
an action against the bank that the 
stockholders of the bank pursuant to 
tlhe law had voted that the bank go into 
liquidation, and it was certified by the 
Comptroller of the Currency that the 
bank had gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion under said section 5220. It was 
claimed that such action by the stock- 
holders and the subsequent steps in re- 
ducing its assets to cash and paying 
its creditors and distributing the bal- 
ance among its stockholders constituted 
a dissolution of the corporation. The 
court said (104 U. S. 73, L. Ed. 693): 


“It is to be observed that the sections 
under which the proceedings took place, 
which, it is claimed, put an end to the 
corporate existence of the bank, do not 
refer in terms to a dissolution of the 
corporation and there is nothing in the 
language which suggests it in the tech- 


nical sense in which it is used here. 
* * %* Tf there are claims made 
which the directors of the association 


are not willing to acknowledge as just 
debts, there is nothing in the statute 
which is inconsistent with the right of 
the claimant to obtain a judicial deter- 
mination of the controversy by process 
against the association, nor with that of 
the association to collect by suit debts 
due to it. It is clearly, we think, the in- 
tention of the law that it should con- 
tinue to exist, as a person in law, capa- 
ble of suing and being sued, until its 
affairs and business are completely set- 
tled. The proceeding prescribed by the 
law seems to resemble, not the technical 
dissolution of a corporation, without any 
saving as to the commonlaw conse- 
quences, but rather that of the dissolu- 
tion of a copartnership, which never- 
theless, continues to subsist for the pur- 
pose of liquidation and winding up its 
business.” 

In this language of the court there is 

direct recognition of the fact that in 
the process of liquidation the directors 
re still the ones in whom resides the 
ithority to determine what are just 
debts, and the consequent authority to 
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resist unjust claims against the bank or 
enforce just ones in its favor. 

The expression of the views of the 
court in Merchants’ Nat. Bank of Min- 
neapolis vs. Gaslin, 41 Minn. 552, is 
still more closely in point. There the 
action was on a domestic judgment re- 
covered by the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant. The defense, among others, 
was that the plaintiff was dissolved 
prior to the bringing of the action. At 
the trial the defendant offered in evi- 
dence a certified copy of a resolution 
passed by the vote of two-thirds of the 
stockholders that the bank go into liqui- 
dation and be closed, and appointing 
trustees to close up its affairs, which 
was objected to and excluded. _ The 
court in passing upon this point said 
(41 Minn. 552): 


“The fact that the stockholders by 
the vote of the requisite two-thirds, re- 
solved that the bank go into liquidation 
and be closed, and that notice thereof 
was sent to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, did not dissolve the corporation, 
and, while it probably disabled it to go 
on with the banking business, it did not 
affect its capacity to collect its assets 
and settle its affairs; and the appoint- 
ment by the shareholders of what they 
call ‘trustees,’ to close up the affairs of 
the bank, the title to its assets and 
choses in action not being vested in 
them, and they being, therefore, only 
agents, did not affect the right of the 
corporation to maintain actions upon its 
choses in action.” 

The counsel for the defendants cites 
Fisher vs. Andrews, 37 Hun, 176, Nel- 
sen vs. Burrows, 9 Abb. N. C. 280, Fi- 
nance Co. vs. N.. J. S. L. R. Co. (C. C.) 
183 Fed. 830, Swope vs. Villard (C. C.) 
61 Fed. 417, and Cable vs. Beall, 130 
N. C. 533, for the proposition that 
after a receiver has been appointed the 


_ hostile interests of the defendant direc- 


tors are no longer a sufficient excuse for 
the failure to allege a demand upon the 
receiver that the suit be brought. 

The theory of all those cases and 
similar ones is that the receiver, once 
one is appointed, displaces the directors 
in the control of the corporation. This 
is familiar law, and is not only express- 
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ly provided in many statutes, but is a 
long-established and_ well-recognized 
practice. The books are full of actions 
by receivers of corporations, but I doubt 
if a single case can be found where a 
liquidating committee has attempted to 
bring an action. 

Another case of a different character 
cited by the defendant’s counsel is 
Jewett vs. United States, 100 Fed. 832. 
In that case Jewett was, as stated in 
the opinion (100 Fed. 834, 41 C. C. A. 
90), “president of the Lake Mutual 
Bank of Wolfeborough, and, without 
formally resigning that office, he was 
constituted the agent of the association 
to close its affairs in liquidation, as pro- 
vided by section 5220 of the Revised 
Statutes.” Among other allegations in 
that case was one that Jewett “had au- 
thority from the association to collect 
all its credits,” and the court observed 
(100 Fed. 839), that the authority 
given him “with reference to certain 
very important matters connected with 
closing the affairs of the association, if 
not to all of them, was as extensive as 
that which would have vested in its 
president and directors if no agent had 
been appointed.” 

An examination of the entire opinion 
in that case, however, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the court meant to 
say that Jewett superseded the direc- 
tors in control of the affairs of the 
bank and could have brought an action 
in the name of the bank without their 
authority or contrary to their direction. 
That action was brought to punish 
Jewett criminally for his misapplica- 
tion of the funds of a national bank in 
liquidation. He was indicted under sec- 
tion 5209 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (U. S. Comp. St. 
1913, section 9772), which covers mis- 
application of funds by a president, di- 
rector, cashier, teller, clerk or agent of 
a national bank, and he was indicted as 
president, director and agent. He had 
been the president of the bank, and a 
director also, and had never resigned. 
As held in the decision above cited, the 
bank continued its corporate existence 
notwithstanding the liquidation proceed- 


ings and its directors continued in 
office. 

The point under consideration and 
discussion by the court at the time the 
language above quoted was used was 
whether Jewett was an “agent” within 
the meaning of the statute under which 
he was indicted, and which grouped the 
representatives of the corporation in- 
cluded under the act in the following 
words: ‘President, director, cashier, 
teller, clerk or agent.” The court said 
(100 Fed. 839): 


“We are not permitted to hold that 
one occupying the position of the plain- 
tiff in error is excluded from the classes 
of persons within its purview however 
it might be with some one exercising 
temporary or special authority, who 
would not, in the mind of the Legisla- 
ture, be commonly associated with the 
recognized officers of the bank.” 


From this it is apparent that the 
court had no intention and no need to 
make any comparison of the relative 
rank of the authority of Jewett, the 
liquidating agent, and the other persons 
of official character mentioned in the 
statute. All that was necessary to hold 
—and, properly construed, all the de- 
cision did hold—in that case was that 
the duties and powers of Jewett were 
of such a character as to put him in a 
class with the officers named, which it 
will be observed ran down the scale of 
importance to clerks, rather than of 
such a special or temporary character 
as not to warrant the designation of 
agent. That the court could have had 
no intention of holding that Jewett had 
general authority superior to, or even 
equal to, that of the directors is fur- 
ther evident from the fact that, as 
stated in the opinion (100 Fed. 838, 41 
C. C. A. 94), the special authority is- 
sued to Jewett came from the board of 
directors. It might further be observed 
that the court (100 Fed. at page 839), 
in referring to the theory that the offi- 
cers of a national banking association 
which has gone into liquidation occupy 
the relation of trustees for the creditors 
said: 
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“This applies, however, as well to the 
directors of an association as to its agent 
in liquidation. In neither the one case 
nor the other do the directors cease to 
be directors, or the agent to be agent.” 

This shows that the court recognized 
that the directors continued to be direc- 
tors, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had conferred certain large special 
powers upon the agent in liquidation. 
The court further said (100 Fed. 838): 

“It must be observed that no such 
office as an agent in liquidation is known 
to the statute, and also that the court 
declared against Jewett alike as _presi- 
dent, director and agent.” 

It is true that the court, on the same 
page, also said that the avpointment 
of an agency for liquidatine purposes 
had been “long recognized as permitted 
by the law’; but such remarks applied 
only to Jewett’s character as an agent 
within the provisions of section 5209 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, under which he was indicted and 
convicted, and therefore the effect of 
the resolution constituting him the 
agent of the bank to close its affairs in 
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liquidation, so far as the control of the 
directors was concerned, was not in- 
volved in that case, and what the court 
said about the extent of the authority of 
the agent was not meant in way of com- 
parison of such authority with that of 
the directors, but only to show, as above 
pointed out, that the authority was at 
least of such an important and perma- 
nent character as to warrant classifying 
that agent in a group that included 
tellers and clerks. 

My conclusion is that neither in the 
decision nor in the consideration of this 
case apart from the decision can any 
ground be found for holding that the 
authority of the liauidating committee 
was superior to or even equal to that 
of the directors, or that such committee 
had power to authorize, contrary to the 
wishes of the directors, a suit in the 
name of the bank. 

The plaintiff's motion is therefore 
granted, with $10 costs, with leave to 
the defendants to amend their answers 
within 20 days on payment of such 
costs. Settle order on notice. (157 
N. Y. Supp. 31.) 


Farm Loan Bureau in Rural Credits 
Bill 





J, STABLISHMENT of a_ federal 

farm loan bureau in the Treasury 
Department under the general super- 
vision of a Federal Farm Loan Board 
is provided in a rural credits bill which 
has been reported favorably to the Sen- 
ate by Senator Hollis, from the com- 
mittee on banking and currency. The 
bill enables the farmer to obtain capi- 
tal for productive purposes at low rates 
and for long terms on the security of 
his farm. It is the same measure, with 
important amendments, however, re- 
ported to the joint rural credits com- 
mi''tee of the House and Senate by 





Senator Hollis, chairman of the sub- 
committee which drafted it. 

The banking and currency commit- 
tee established the system as a bureau 
of the Treasury Department instead of 
as an independent board, as provided 
in the original bill. It also struck out 
the provision empowering the federal 
land banks of the system to establish 
a savings department for interest-bear- 
ing time deposits. As amended the bill 
further authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make advances or depostis 
for the temporary use of any federal 
land bank, provided the aggregate of 
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all such sums shall not exceed $6,000,- 
000 at any one time. These three 
changes in the bill were the only im- 
portant differences in the committee. 

Under the provisions of the bill, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo is made 
a member ex-officio of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board which shall consist of four 
other members appointed by the presi- 
dent, with annual salaries of $12,000. 
As originally drafted, the bill estab- 
lishes twelve farm land banks, capital- 
ized at $500,000 each, under the direc- 
tion of the general board. 

National farm land loan associations 
are also to be established by persons 
wishing to borrow money on farm mort- 
gage securities. 

In his report accompanying the bill 
Senator Hollis said: 

“It is believed that the system of 
land banks outlined in the proposed 


bill affords a safe and attractive farm 
land bond for the investing public; 
low interest rates, long-term mortgages 
and easy payments for the farmer; low 
cost of administration; simplicity of or- 
ganization and operation; adaptability 
to needs of every section and stimula- 
tion to the spirit of generous co-opera- 
tion among farmers. 

“The rapid increase of tenant farm- 
ers and the tendency to abandon agri- 
culture and seek the larger centres of 
population has become a national men- 
ace in this country. It increases the 
cost of living and causes a one-sided 
development. Most civilized nations 
are already offering direct aid and other 
inducements to persuade the people 
back to the land. We believe that the 
United States can well afford the mod- 
erate encouragement provided in this 


bill.” 


Tariff Commission Can’t Escape Politics 





By LOUIS A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer U. S. Shoe Machinery Co. 





I BELIEVE that the time has unques- 

tionably arrived when we should 
discuss industrial preparedness, and 
that the tariff should be included in this 
work of preparedness, but I do not 
think that the present Congress is ca- 
pable of discussing either military or 
industrial preparedness. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is quoted as saying that one evi- 
dence of the commercial foresight of 
Germany, which eventually made for 
her commercial supremacy, was due to 
Germany’s centralizing her industries, 
plus state regulation; and that Germa- 
ny’s Tariff Board, product of ten years 
of preparedness, was partly responsible 
for Germany’s industrial successes. 

Now, I believe that the established 
policy of protection contributes greatly 


to Germany’s industrial success, and 
that her Tariff Board, as part of the 
machinery for making that policy ef- 
fective, is helpful. It is incidental, not 
fundamental. 

And, furthermore, I believe that the 
tariff cannot be taken out of politics in 
this country, until all parties can agree 
upon a permanent policy of protection. 
I do not believe in a Tariff Commission 
appointed by an executive. It can have 
no decisive influence in framing tariff 
legislation so long as the House of Rep- 
resentatives retains its constitutional 
rights to initiate revenue legislation. 

We have had tariff commissions and 
tariff boards in the past, but their rec- 
ommendations have been ignored by 
Congress when it came to the framing 
of tariff legislation. 
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A body of experts, qualified to in- 
vestigate and recommend a better scien- 
tific adjustment of the tariff, doubtless 
would contribute to business stability, if 
working in conjunction, with, and under 
the supervision of the Senate, but these 
experts should be attached to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, not to 
the executive. 

If more men fami'iar with business 
and industrial life from practical ex- 
perience were to enter public life, it 
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would contribute greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of legislative life, both State 
and National. The trouble is, that 
whenever a man of conspicuous business 
ability takes an interest in political af- 
fairs, his motives are attacked and he 
becomes a victim of public abuse. 

And finally I will say, that “tariff 
tinkering” can never stop, so long as 
any considerable political party persists 
in carrying on the agitation against the 
policy of “Protection.” 


Savings Explained 


HIS year will witness considerable 

activity in stimulating thrift and 
saving, and whatever tends to a better 
understanding of saving and its objects 
should be of more than ordinary inter- 
est. In “The Complete Answers to the 
Questions Set at the Institute of Ban- 
kers Preliminary Examination, 1915,” 
appears the following question and an- 
swer (as published in “The Bankers 
Magazine, London): 

Question—Examine carefully from 
the economic standpoint what is im- 
plied by saving and by spending. Con- 
sider the results which follow upon dif- 
ferent interpretations of these terms. 

Answer.—The term “saving” implies 
(1) the production of more capital than 
is being consumed, and therefore (2) 
an increase of capital and productive 
power; (3) the,power to save, and (4) 
the will to save; (5) in the case of per- 
sons with limited incomes, a choice be- 
tween the present and the future, which 
involves present sacrifice. 

Spending implies (1) the satisfaction 
of present needs or desires, and (2) 
a demand for labor and the products of 
labor, and therefore (3) a stimulus to 
industrial production. The treasured 
hoard of the miser and the surplus in- 
come of the continually overworked in- 
dividual are not true saving. The for- 
mer adds nothing to national productive 
power, and does not contribute to the 
economic well-being of the community. 


The latter is drawing on his reserves of 
strength and impairing his future earn- 
ing power. 

No useful purpose can be served by 
contrasting saving and spending as nec- 
essarily opposed on all points, and as 
though one were essentially virtuous 
and the other necessarily to be con- 
demned. The ultimate results to be 
achieved must be borne in mind, and 
only by a judicious blending of these 
two complementary economic virtues 
(either of which may, if pushed to ex- 
tremes, become a vice) can national 
capital and productive power be in- 
creased. Nations can neither “live by 
taking in each other’s washing,” nor can 
a healthy state of industry be promoted 
by rigidly limiting expenditure to ar- 
ticles of necessity. Expenditure may 
be on articles which are regarded as 
“consumption capital,” such as educa- 
tion, sanitation, wholesome recreation, 
ete. Up to a point such outlay is pro- 
ductive and profitable. Expenditure on 
luxuries for merely present pleasure is 
economically unprofitable. 

Thus the actual true savings of a na- 
tion are measured by the increased pro- 
ductive power, and not merely by the 
(perhaps temporary) surplus of income 
over expenditure. Such increase is de- 
rived as much from the direction given 
to industry by expenditure as from the 
actual degree of thrift which is indi- 
vidually practiced. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





The National Union Bank 
of Boston 


HE official staff of the National 
Union Bank of Boston has been 
reorganized recently on account 

of the resignation of its former vice- 
president, Charles P. Blinn, Jr. 
William S. B. Stevens, who has been 
cashier, has been made vice-president; 
Arthur E. Fitch has been advanced to 
the position of cashier, and John W. 
Marno becomes assistant cashier. These 
with President Henry S. Grew make up 
the present personnel of the bank. 

Mr. Grew was graduated from Har- 
vard with the class of ’96, and was as- 
sociated with Estabrook & Co. for three 
years. In 1902 when the City Trust 
Co. opened for business he became dis- 
count clerk and afterwards became as- 
sistant treasurer. In 1905 he was 
elected president of the Union Bank. 
From the beginning of his business ca- 
reer Mr. Grew displayed unusual finan- 
cial ability and at the time of his elec- 
tion he was the youngest bank president 
in Boston. 

Mr. Stevens was formerly associated 
with the old North National Bank of 
Boston and when that bank was ab- 
sorbed, along with many others in 1898, 
he went to the National Bank of Re- 
demption, where he was later made as- 
sistant cashier. In 1901 he became as- 
sociated with the National Union Bank 
as assistant cashier and was cashier 
from 1908 until his recent advancement 
te the vice-presidency. 

Mr. Fitch and Mr. Marno have grown 
up in the bank and have achieved their 
present positions through their ability 
and fidelity. 

The National Union Bank has had a 
very interesting history. Organized in 

4 


1792, when there were but five banks 
in the entire country, its charter was 
opposed by the only existing bank in 
the city, the Massachusetts Bank, on 
the ground that two banks were not 
needed. This opposition did not pre- 
vail, however, and the bank was estab- 
lished with a capital of $1,200,000, of 
which the state owned one-third, as was 
customary in those days. 

This bank, which has thus been in 
existence for 124 years, first began busi- 
ness in a residence which was located 
on the site of the present Union build- 
ing at the corner of State and Ex- 
change streets. When the present 
structure was built, in 1826, the bank 
occupied temporary quarters and on the 
completion of the building, it moved into 
rooms on the second floor where it has 
since remained, its quarters, however, 
being enlarged and improved as the de- 
mands of business required. 

The original incorporators were Ste- 
phen Higginson, Caleb Davis, William 
Tudor, Oliver Wendell, Nathaniel Fel- 
lowes, Joseph Coolidge, William Smith, 
Joseph Blake, Frederick William Geyer, 
Daniel Hubbard and David Greene. 

Moses Gill was the first president and 
the directors were Oliver Wendell, Da- 
vid Greene, William Smith, Samuel 
Brown, Nathaniel Fellowes, Jesse Put- 
nam, Samuel Blodgett, Jr., Perez Mor- 
ton and Joseph Blake. Alexander 
Hodgdon was the first cashier. 

Since then the bank has had eleven 
presidents, Oliver Wendell, grandfather 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, succeeding 
Mr. Gill, occupying the office from 1800 
to 1812, and he in turn being followed 
by Samuel Brown, 1812 to 1819; 
Thomas L. Winthrop, 1819 to 1834; 
Samuel Fales, 1834 to 1846; Chester 
Adams, 1846 to 1855; Thaddeus Nich- 
ols, 1855 to 1863; George C. Richard- 
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son, 1863 to 1878; Charles L. Young, 
1878 to 1882; George Whitney, 1882 to 
1901; James R. Hooper, 1901 to 1905, 
and Henry S. Grew, 1905 to the pres- 
ent time. 

The cashiers since Mr. Hodgdon have 


been George Burroughs, Chester 
Adams, Lemuel Gulliver, Almarin 


Trowbridge, Charles W. Gulliver, 
George H. Perkins, William S. B. Ste- 
vens and the present cashier, Arthur E. 
Fitch. 

There have been connected with the 
bank since its inception many of Bos- 


ton’s best known citizens, including 
among others such names as Winthrop, 
Codman, Parkman, Eliot, Amory, 
Wainwright, Coolidge and Gardner 


Greene, whose estate in Boston occupied 
the site of Pemberton Square and was 
the finest private domain within the city 
limits. 

The National Union Bank has a re- 
markable dividend record. At the end 
of the first six months of its existence 
it paid its stockholders four per cent. 
and never since has it failed to earn 
and pay a semi-annual dividend, aver- 
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aging over seven per cent. per annum 
for the entire 124 years. The present 
rate is eight per cent. It is believed 
that this record is equaled by no other 
corporation in this country. 

The present capital of the bank is 
$1,000,000, with surplus and profits of 
#1,284,799.37; deposits of $11,242, 
199.48; loans and discounts of $9,398,- 
564.58; cash, exchanges, reserve, etc., 
$5,835,817.03; total $14,- 
024,798.85. This in accordance with its 
latest statement, as of March 7, 1916. 

The directors of the bank, with re- 
cent additions, are as follows: Natha- 
niel H. Emmons, president Lawrence 
Gas Co.; William Farnsworth, of 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co.; James R. 
Hooper, president New England Trust 
Co.; Philip Dexter, lawyer; Henry S. 
Grew, president; Philip Y. DeNorman- 
die, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co.; Ralph B. 
Williams, trustee; Stedman Buttrick, of 
Estabrook & Co.; William Amory, treas- 
urer Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Thomas B. 
Gannett, of Parkinson & Burr; E. So- 
hier Welch, lawyer; Alexander White- 
side, lawyer. 
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A Patriotic American Platform 


(From a Speech by Hon. George Sutherland, United States Senator 


from 
R. PRESIDENT, I for one am 
becoming sick and tired of the 


spineless policy of retreat and seuttle— 
the policy that, among other things, has 
ordered our people to abandon their 
rights in Mexico and that has made us 
flee our plain duty in the Philippines. 
Instead of forever telling our citizens to 
run, I should like for once to hear some- 
body bid them stand, with the assurance 
that their Government will stand with 


Utah) 
them. Instead of warning our own peo- 
ple to exercise their rights at their peril, 


I would like to see issued a warning to 
other to interfere with these 
rights at their peril. The danger of it 
all is that by this policy of always back- 
ing down instead of backing up we shall 
encroachment 


people 


encourage an increased 
upon our rights until we shall finally be 
driven into a crisis from which nothing 
but war can extricate us. 
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For Vice-President A. B. A. 





HE “Wisconsin Banker,” the offi- 
cial organ of the Wisconsin 
SJankers Association has endorsed the 


proposal that Andrew J. Frame, presi- 
dent of the Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis., be given the office of 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association at the Kansas City conven- 
tion of this association. The “Wiscon- 
sin Banker” says: 

“With the annual convention of the 
American Bankers 
held at Kansas City commencing to oc- 
cupy the attention of members through- 
out the country comes the suggestion 
from many prominent sources that the 


Association to be 


office of vice-president be given to a 
Wisconsin man, and coincident with the 
suggestion, leading financial journals 
are proposing Andrew J. Frame, presi- 
dent of the Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

“The proposal is a happy one, and 
the ‘Wisconsin Banker’ takes pleasure 
ir unqualifiedly endorsing this sugges- 
tion, 

“Mr. Frame is 72 years of age and 
rounding out a banking career which 
has made him an authority upon all 
leading financial matters. For many 
vears Mr. Frame has enjoyed a nation- 
| reputation, and his addresses and pa- 
pers upon political economy and bank- 
ing have elicited widespread commenda- 
tion from the most eminent sources. His 
writings have influenced congressional 

gislation resulting in material good to 
the nation at large. 

‘As a speaker, Mr. Frame is force- 
il, and his wonderful fund of knowl- 
remarkable 


lge and memory as to 


ites and statistics enable him to pre- 


sent his arguments in convincing style 
His 


upon 


and unusual clarity. 
booklets 


subjects show the student’s mind and 


many 


pamphlets and timely 


analytical grasp of his subject. 





Anprew J. Frame 


PRESIDENT OF THE WAUKESHA NATIONAL BANK, 
WAUKESHA, WIS... AND MENTIONED AS 
NEXT VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
A. B, A. 


A., 
Mr. Frame would confer an honor upon 
the the 
Banker’ bespeaks his unanimous sup- 


“As vice-president of the A. B. 


association, and “Wisconsin 


port. It would be a fitting testimonial 
to a banking career honored by all and 
as one publication suggests—‘there is 
plenty of time for the younger men.’ ” 
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The Guaranty Club 





HE loyalty of the employees of the 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and their enthusiasm for the or- 
ganization which they serve was clear- 
ly manifested at the fifth annual ban- 
quet of the Guaranty Club which was 
recently held in New York. None could 
attend this function without becoming 
strongly impressed with the admirable 
spirit of harmony and mutual helpful- 
ness which is a leading characteristic of 
the club. 

The Guaranty Club is composed of 
the officers and clerks of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and its avowed object 
is the promotion of good fellowship and 
co-operation among the employees of 
the company and the encouragement of 
their active lovalty to it. 


The club has been a success in every 
respect since its inception about five 
years ago and its sphere of influence 
and usefulness is constantly widening. 

One very valuable feature of the club 
is the Thrift Department, the object of 
which is to encourage among members 
the habit of saving. Deposits of from 
$1 up to $1,000 may be made and the 
rate of interest on deposits thus far 
has averaged about six per cent. per 
year. The Thrift Department has been 
in operation for over four years and on 
April 1, 1916, the amount in the fund 
was $99,777.24. 

The present membership of the club 
is 745 members, an increase of 185 since 
last November. 
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A Remarkable Bill 


LFRED L. AIKEN, governor of 

the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, stated in a recent address, accord- 
ing to the Boston Herald, that it is 
amazing that a body of legislators hav- 
ing so limited an acquaintance, in the 
average, with the intricacies of finance 
as have congressmen should draft so 
remarkable a bill as the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Act, especially under the 
conditions prevailing at the time. He 
predicted that the results of the new 
system would be far-reaching for good, 
but pointed out that to develop to the 
full its usefulness would require years 
of time. 

Though with the breaking down of 
London as a world money market the 
United States has become the only free 
money market in the world, said Mr. 
\iken, America cannot become a se- 
vious competitor of London within one 


year or five years, for London’s posi- 
tion is the result of 200 years of 
growth. And while London has lost 
much of its business and probably will 
lose more, it will regain much of this 
when peace is signed. 

“T would like to see a period of tight 
money,” he added, “‘so that the federal 
banks could prove their capabilities.” 
He emphasized as important the timely 
opening of the reserve banks, at a time 
when the country could take advantage 
of the great business field open to it. 
What the change means to Boston he 
indicated from the fact that acceptances 
of bills of exchange there have totalled 
$20,000,000. 

Adequate reserves, elastic currency 
and acceptances of bills of exchange he 
stressed as of extreme importance at 
this time. 
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Suggestion Contest 


HE Fidelity Trust Co. of Kansas 

City, Mo., in order to promote in- 
terest and co-operation among its em- 
ployees conducts a suggestion contest, 
the proposer of every plan that is 
adopted being awarded one dollar. The 
following taken from a recent number 
of the Fidelity Spirit gives a good idea 
of the way the plan works out: 

“Mr. S. L. Fogel makes the sugges- 
tion that an information desk be es- 
tablished in the lobby, being a center 
toward which those coming into our 
lobby would gravitate for the informa- 
tion they sought, being attracted there- 
to by the sign, ‘Information.’ The tele- 
phones on this desk would be for the 
use of customers, thus clearing the offi- 
cers’ phones of the numerous customers’ 
calls outbound, leaving them free for 
the inbound calls coming to the various 
desks. The suggestion worked the 
scheme out in some detail. It was a 
splendid service suggestion. 

“Mr. R. B. Newkirk suggested the 
use of an illuminated sign, or some 


WW 


other means of calling Mr. Harrington, 
information man stationed in the lobby, 
when he was wanted at any of the va- 
rious windows, to take some customer 
to some other window or for other rea- 
sons. 

“Dr. Gillespie suggests an escalator 
for the use of those on the gallery, to 
save wear and tear on the iron stairs. 
This suggestion was more or less a joke, 
of course, although we could use the 
escalator, but Doctor did put into prac- 
tice another practical suggestion in the 
use of gummed paper bands in place of 
rubber bands for the filing of deposit 
tickets and other like papers. In 
about three months’ time rubber bands 
are rotted and stuck to the papers, 
whereas paper bands are good indefi- 
nitely. 

“Mr. Newkirk’s suggestion was 
awarded the dollar, because doing the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
and one that could be put into prac- 
tical use at once, Mr. Fogel’s sugges- 
tion being borne in mind for future 
use. 


America First 


(From “The Immigrants in America Review’’) 


E must put America first in the 
hearts of every resident in 
America, put the stars and stripes above 
every other flag, and make English the 
common language of all peoples in 
America, because it is the key to Amer- 
ican life. 
We must make into citizens all resi- 
dents intending to remain here, and 
those unfit or unwilling to become citi- 


zens should be asked to leave. We must, 
make the American home a_ standard 
throughout the country for all persons 
alike. We should make efficiency and 
thrift a more conscious part of our na- 
tional life, replacing commercialism and 
stock gambling and extravagance, and 
make co-operation and teamwork the 
ideal in place of our present doctrine of 
“every man for himself.” 
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Book Reviews 





Tue Propites Crepit. By Oswald 
Stoll. London: Eveleigh Nash. 


AR exercises a tremendous influ- 

ence upon economic thought and 
practice, and when the European con- 
flict is over the world is pretty apt to 
see some startling changes wrought in 
banking and currency matters as well 
as along other lines. The Civil War in 
the United States gave to the country 
for the first time a currency uniform in 
appearance and value. But it did more 
—it gave us government paper “money.” 
ard it exists to-day, and now there is 
not a genuine bank note issued any- 
where in the United States. 

The proposal in the book under re- 
view seems radical, but is it really 
much more so than the one referred to 
above? It is planned by the author that 
the Bank of England shall be converted 
into a government bank to make loans 
on productive property, without inter- 
est, these loans to be made in the form 
of credit upon its books, to be checked 
against as other bank credits now are, 
and to be repayable in installments over 
long periods. This suggestion rests 
upon the claim that the real basis of 
credit is the productive property owned 
by the people, and that loans generally 
classed as fixed investments are nothing 
after all but the loan of credit. 

The war in Europe has vastly extend- 
ed governmental powers and an exten- 
sion in the direction indicated would 
hardly be less surprising than others 
which have already taken place. Several 
of the nations engaged in the conflict 
will be under severe economic pressure 
for a long time after the war ends and 
will undoubtedly find new expedients 
necessary. Government loans to farm- 
ers for long periods and at low rates 
have been tried in some countries al- 
ready, but that government should lend 
credit generally to merchants and manu- 


facturers as well, and without interest, 
seems now a radical proposal. 

For Mr. Stoll it must be said that he 
has reasoned out his thesis most clearly 
and shows a great deal of sound knowl- 
edge of money and banking and has 
indeed made an interesting contribution 
to the literature of finance. His credit 
loans by the government are vastly dif- 
ferent from the “greenback” or legal 
tender schemes, based upon the “general 
wealth.” He does not propose legal- 
tender issues at all, and the property 
pledged for the credit must belong to 
the individual who seeks the credit, and 
officially appraised. 

It is contended that great crises like 
the war show that credit really rests 
upon the nation’s property—that is, the 
productive property owned by the peo- 
ple, and in these emergencies the bur- 
den is actually shifted to the people at 
large—to the government. 

Those trained in orthodox methods 
of finance will not agree with this posi- 
tion, but they will find much in Mr. 
Stoll’s treatise to set them thinking. 


@ 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue American City. By Henry C. 
Wright (National Social Science Se- 
ries) ; price 50 cents. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

AMERICAN BankinG. By Henry Parker 
Willis, author of “The Federal Re- 
serve’; Secretary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price $2. Chicago: 
La Salle Extension University. 

Tue Cororapo Inpustriat Pian. By 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. (Including 
a copy of the plan of representation 
and agreement adopted at the coal 
and iron mines of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.). New York: Published 
by the author. 
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The War and the Economic Policy of America 


By Exisua M. FrizpMan 


HE variety of interpretations of 

the industrial effects of the war 

upon us of America is due to a 
lack of analysis of the transitory and 
the permanent changes arising out of 
the conflict. 

Let us examine some of the elements 
involved. As a result of the enormous 
excess of our exports over imports, 
coupled with the reluctance or inability 
of our debtors to ship gold, the foreign 
exchange market closed on a recent date 
with the rates in our favor, as follows: 
London, two per cent.; Paris, fourteen 
per cent; Berlin, twenty-two per cent. ; 
Vienna, forty per cent.; Italy, twenty- 
three per cent., and Russia, thirty-nine 
per cent. In times of peace these fig- 
ures would register only the demand, or 
rather lack of demand, for exchange, 
pounds or marks, kronen or rubles on 
New York. Under present conditions 
an added factor is contained, namely, 
the depreciation in purchasing power of 
the foreign monetary unit in terms of 
its value in gold, a condition analogous 
to that of our post-bellum period. 

To right the exchange market would 
require the shipment of merchandise, of 
securities, or of gold. Of the last, the 
governments will hold all they can in 
order to support a credit structure built 
up by spending from forty to fifty mil- 
lions a day, according to Foxwell and 
Price. As for the re-shipment of Amer- 
ican securities, the computation by Mr. 
Loree showed how much less there real- 
ly was ($2,500,000,000) than had uni- 
versally been held to be the case (five to 
six billions according to Sir George 
Paish). When the war is over it is hard- 
ly likely that Europe will be induced 
further to part with the securities of our 
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country, the only great power with a 
sound credit structure. Instead, the Eu- 
ropean powers will attempt to correct 
the foreign exchange rates by the last, 
chief and inexhaustible means—ship- 
ment of merchandise. 

With the variation of exchange rates 
in our favor, from fourteen per cent. in 
the case of France, to forty per cent. in 
the case of Austria and Russia, we may 
expect large arbitrage transactions 
tending to reduce the disparity in rates 
of the various centres against New 
York. 

This fact to the contrary notwith 
standing, we shall remain for a consid- 
erable time after the war in our pres- 
ent foreign exchange position. Our 
market will be then, as it is now, a 
poor one to buy in and a good one to 
sell in. That is, a German or Austrian 
exporter of chemicals, paper, glass, 
gloves, wines, or laces, can sell his 
goods at an advantage twenty-two per 
cent. or forty per cent. greater than 
he can in his own country. He pro- 
duces in marks or kronen, pays his 
wages and expenses in his own depre- 
ciated currency, and can sell in our mar- 
ket in dollars, with the foreign ex- 
change rates in his favor, in competition 
with the American entrepreneur. 

Conversely, buying in this country, 
he will be at a disadvantage. Our ex- 
ports will naturally fall to the necessary 
minimum. Foreign legislation aimed at 
the same result will emphasize the natu- 
ral law of trade, otherwise the unfavor- 
able foreign exchange situation will be 
further aggravated. The British Or- 
der in Council restricting importations 
after March 1 except under Board of 
Trade licence is an earnest of this pol- 
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icv. A 
regard to the centralization and control 
of the issue of foreign drafts by an ordi- 
nance of the Federal Council Jan. 28, 
1916, further confirms the likelihood of 


report from Germany in 


this course. What England with its in- 
dividualistie political philosophy has 
dared initiate, under pressure, the cen- 
tralized and paternal governments of 
Europe will undoubtedly execute with 
facility. 

We may, therefore, expect that after 
the conclusion of peace the belligerents 
will import as little, and export as much 
as possible; firstly, to create a favorable 
balance of trade in order to right their 
exchange rates, and, secondly, to get 
gold from us, if possible, in order to 
reduce the inflation of their credit. 

It would, therefore, be the part of 
prudence and foresight to empower the 
president by law to enforce special 
tariff provisions, which will compensate 
American manufacturers for the 
tion of foreign exchange rates to their 
disfavor. A temporary tariff, equal to 
the exchange rate on the day of clear- 
ance, should be applied against every 
importation until normal rates are re- 
stored, and the disadvantage against do- 
mestie industry has been removed. 
There is ample historical precedent for 
this in the provision of earlier Amer- 
ican tariffs for applying maximum or 
minimum schedules at the discretion of 
the executive. It is not inconsistent 
with the traditional Democratic tariff 
policy, nor is it an attempt to benefit 
iny special class. It merely removes 
the double handicap under which our 

»eace” industries would labor. 


opera- 


& 


HE “war” industries have been 
piling up this balance of exports 
luring the war, thus causing the dislo- 
cation of exchange rates. It would 
decidedly unfair to expect that the 
peace” industries pay the penalty of 
adjustment. To a considerable ex- 
nt they have already suffered. The 
ile of explosives and war requirements 
a profit, limited only by the desperate 
eds of the belligerents, and by the 
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belief in their ability to tax and super- 
tax their subjects, disarranged the ad- 
ministrative bases of our non-military 
industries. When the U. M. C. Co. 
raised men’s wages in Bridegport to a 
figure unwarranted by competitive prof- 
its in industries organized on a peace 
basis, the Warner Company, George 
Batcheller Company, and other corset 
makers, had strike as a result, re- 
quiring them to pay increased wages 
and not affecting those of their competi- 
tors who were removed from any of the 
industries supplying war materials. To 
expect now that the Government leave 
the “peace” industries to suffer further 
from the disturbed condition of ex- 
change is carrying the laissez faire to 
a conclusion not contemplated by its 
earliest and most ardent protagonists. 


As Victor Morawetz pointed out 
many months ago (on May 5, 1915), 


we must be prepared to face a period 
of readjustment after the war, as we 
did at its beginning. When men’s mo- 
tives and needs change, means of satis- 
fying them change also. In the transi- 
tion that faces us at the end of the 
war, let us be alive to the fact that our 
trade competitors will not be incapaci- 
tated as they were at the time of the 
first adjustment. We shall then have 
to shape a purposeful policy, not be 
merely willing recipients of gifts aris- 
ing out of the misfortunes of our fel- 
lows. 

Here it is that we are without guide 


Tao AM 
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or compass. Statistics fail us as an aid 
to a policy. A year or so ago we re- 
jected our banking system based on a 
bond-secured circulation, and requiring 
high decentralized reserves. Disregard- 
ing, for a moment, the effect of the war 
in bringing five hundred millions of gold 
to our shores in one year, we are with- 
cut experience or precedent in the ef- 
fect of a diminution of the reserve 
requirement resulting from the central- 
ization essential to the Federal Reserve 
System. Our financial trade barometers 
as an index to the future are of no 
avail. The total money in circulation, 
loans in New York banks, deposits, 
ratio to discounts, surplus reserves, 
bank clearings, domestic money rates, 
all have changed as a result of the new 
banking scheme. 

Adding now the concomitant varia- 
tions due to a dislocation of industry 
from a peace basis to a war basis, of 
what permanent significance are some 
of the other barometers, as the number 
of failures, the volume of foreign trade, 
exchange rates, commodity prices, pig 
iron production, railroad earnings, gross 
and net, idle cars or new miles of con- 
struction? War time statistics are value- 
less as an indication of future condi- 
tions in peace times. 

We are indeed without precedent, and 
few are bold enough to foretell condi- 
tions as they will be after the war. 
That there will not be a continuation 
of our present state is agreed. For ex- 
cept in the case of the new bank act, 
we are enjoying the fruits, not of our 
foresight, but of the impotence of our 
neighbors. 

However, we need not chide our- 
selves for not having attempted to enter 
the field of international commerce and 
finance to a larger extent ere this. There 
are natural stages in the economic 
development of the political state. Just 
as lakes pass from the young, fresh- 
water type, like the Great Lakes, to 
the old salt or marshy type, like the 
Dead Sea or the peat bogs of Ireland, 
just as young mountains, like the high 
and peaked Rockies, weather away to 
the low rounded type, like the Appala- 
chian, so also does a young country, like 






Argentine, develop into an old country 
like Belgium. With resources unex- 
ploited in mines and fields, profits are 
large, foreign capital is attracted, and 
interest rates run high. As population 
increases, and industries grow, an ex- 
port field is sought for its manufactured 
products, a carrying trade develops, and 
commercial activity is superimposed on 
its industries. Finally, when interest 
and profit are lower than abroad, when 
population increases in excess of the 
opportunities for its profitable employ- 
ment, in short, when the economic law 
of “diminishing returns” becomes oper- 
ative, then comes the export of its capi- 
tal and its citizens. For the applica- 
tions of this principle of the industrial 
development of political states one 
needs but to turn to the history of col- 
onization, of sea power, and of finance. 
“The Economic Interpretation of the 
War,” by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
shows the validity of this generalization 
to explain even the cause of the war. 


& 


E are not yet developed suff- 
ciently to establish an hegemony 
in trade or finance. Paul M. Warburg, 
addressing the Pan-American Financial 
Conference last May, said: “There is 
no difference of conservative opinion 
that the United States does not aspire 
now to take the place of Europe’s lead- 
ing powers. Our own field of develop- 
ment is still too vast to enable us to 
render it even desirable for us to be- 
come the world’s bankers at this stage 
of our own development.” The statis- 
tics for January, 1916, compiled by the 
National City Bank, show the contin; 
ued commercial supremacy of Great 
Britain. If, however, we are to take 
cur proper place ultimately, in the 
world of industry and finance, it will 
be because we have read aright the plain 
lesson taught by the experience of Eng- 
land, and to a greater degree, in a 
briefer period, by Germany. 
The American self-consciousness has 
not been so aroused since our Civil War 
and it is always at crisis points of 
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existence that self-consciousness is keen- 
est. Now, particularly, have we the 
proper attitude to our future? Let us 
view the successful experience of a 
quarter of a century of constructive 
work in another political state. 

The German Empire is the product 
of the social consciousness of a great 
people dynamic for the common good. 
We find there the coérdination of all 
activity under a foresighted policy. The 
amazing triumph of mind over matter, 
the spectacular service of man by mech- 
anism, the mastery of machinery, 
is preéminently American. However, 
the conception of a purposeful po- 
litical philosophy, the planning of an 
educational system, vocational and cul- 
tural, to serve this end, the organiza- 
tion, social and industrial, of _ its 
human material, the elaboration of 
a system to elicit effort by honors and 
rewards to men in all walks of life, the 
harmony, coérdination, and efficiency, 
arising out of a government by commis- 
sion, magnified as it were: in short, the 
moulding of protoplasm and personality, 
with reference to an ultimate end— 
this is the lesson of the Germany of 
the past quarter century. The roman- 
tic sentimentalist, a Schelling or a 
Schlegal, has been supplanted by the 
efficient man of affairs, a Ballin or a 
Rathenau. Whatever be the difference 
of any people over the aims of Ger- 
many, or their applications in a crisis, 
there can be naught but esteem for the 
nice adjustment of means to end. 

In the light of such methods shall we 
be satisfied with a temporary and hap- 
hazard increase of our merchant marine, 
which will pale away at the end of the 
war? All restraints to the domestic 
building of ships must be removed by 
the removal of a tariff on ship-building 
supplies. As the industry of ocean car- 
rving is more vital than that of ship 
'uilding, there should be no hindrance 

‘ter the war to the free registry of 
oreign vessels, permitted now by the 

mergency measure of August, 1914. 
ll legislative restrictions in operating 

‘ust be cast aside. Our railroads may 

lerate “full crew” laws. In interna- 
‘ional competition our vessels will be 


driven from the seas, as have been those 
of the Pacific Mail. If we must have a 
La Follette Seaman’s Law, let the Gov- 
ernment pay the costs. Transportation, 
or “place utility” as the economist calls 
it, is basic to all industry. Internation- 
al transportation by sea is vital to ex- 
port trade—the life-blood of domestic 
manufacture. The matter of govern- 
ment ownership, combined with private 
operation, successfully exemplified in 
the railroads of southern France, the 
question of subsidies, to ship builders, 
or ship operators, all are means which 
should not befog the end. 


& 


UR firm financial position is the 

one permanent and not transitory 
result of the war. The five hundred mil- 
lion dollars of gold arrived at our shores 
the balance of trade of almost two bil- 
lion, are our possessions, and in their 
release we are masters. For the full 
utilization of the financial possibilities 
inherent in them, we must needs remem- 
ber that it is the English and German 
branch banks distributed in all commer- 
cial centres, and the large investments 
in the fixed property of their foreign 
customers, as well as the migration of 
trained men to foreign parts, that has 
made their export trade possible. And 
if England will continue to retain her 
four billions of holdings in South 
America, or if Germany will continue to 
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export her excess population to Argen- 
tine and Brazil, then, unless we adopt 
similar policies, our trade will reach 
Rio and the River Plate via London 
and Hamburg, our friendly relations 
with our sister republics of the south 
notwithstanding. 

On the political side we are develop- 
ing the sympathetic relation between 
business and government subsisting in 
England and Germany. The days of 
non-interference or “laissez faire” poli- 
tics with its attendant evils were neces- 
sarily followed by a period of critical 
analysis or “‘muck-raking.” However, 
we have a concrete expression of a new 
relation when the president of a great 
railroad chides the Government, as Mr. 
Ripley did, for not aiding business, and 
when the Secretary of Commerce, not 
taken back at the paternal attitude of 
government involved in the question, 
publicly cites cases of governmental aid 
to American industry in France, Bolivia 
and China. From another quarter we 
hear Mr. Vanderlip maintaining: “A 
clearer recognition of wha. internation- 
2l trade means to the life of the whole 
nation is needed. We must have the 
proper sympathy and coéperation of 
government.” Upon this principle rests 
the rapid progress of Germany in inter- 
national affairs. 


@ 


N any plan of purposeful manipula- 

tion of industrial forces for the 
economic advancement of our country, 
the minor aspects of the tariff assume 
a prominent role. Not revenue, and 
not protection is primary. First and 
foremost in aim is self-sufficiency, or 
economic independence of other coun- 
tries for our manufactured products. 
Germany's _ single-handed _ struggle 
against overwhelming odds in a way to 
compel universal admiration, if not ap- 
proval, is due to her pursuit of this, 
course, although her industrial evolu- 
tion at the present stage would indicate 
a free trade policy. Viewed from this 
angle the tariff is not a matter of poli- 
tics, but of statesmanship; not a fixed 


attitude, but a dynamic force, changing 
with newly perceived demands, and with 
newly established means of satisfying 
them. ; 

Thoughts are unborn acts. To trans- 
late plan to achievement requires a fine 
adjustment to purpose of cne’s means, 
whether machinery or personality. We 
need a new education whose two aspects, 
social and individual, will be idealized 
in service to the state, and efficiency. 
Our educational system instead of being 
provincial in outlook, must be made co- 
extensive with the state. Instead of 
foci of educational endeavor for the 
testing of new theories as an end in 
themselves, there must develop an edu- 
cational philosophy informed of a new 
purpose. The question of vocational 
training is not a matter of getting the 
boy a job. Hitch industrial education 
on to the purposes of the state, and 
the reciprocal economic needs of the 
individual, and of society, will be satis- 
fied. A regulated apprenticeship sys- 
tem and a diversified trade education, 
all with governmental coéperation, re- 
sponsible so largely for Germany’s rap- 
id progress, are of telling significance 
for us of America. The bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Education 
on this subject by Holmes Beckwith 
is an illuminating exposition of a sub- 
ject which has a most vital bearing upon 
our future economic life. 

But it is not alone broadening at the 
base, but also heightening at its apex, 
that our educational pyramid needs. 
Here, too, the monument of Germany’s 
host of research workers is the passing 
of supremacy in the field of chemistry 
to Germany from England—whose 
chemist it was—Sir William Perkins, 
who fifty years ago discovered the first 
synthetic analine color, mauve. Initiat- 
ing a new policy in the United States 
about ten years ago, Robert Kennedy 
Dunean instituted at the University of 
Iowa, so-called industrial research fel- 
lowships in chemistry, for the purpose 
of bringing the mind and method of 
the laboratory worker to bear on tech- 
nical problems. Recently Prof. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, of the New York Uni 
versity School of Commerce, established 
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connections with some representative 
American business institutions for the 
analogous purpose of training men in 
industry. Scattered efforts like these 
must be coérdinated and infused with 
large purpose. The molding of person- 
ality is new to us Americans whose 
reputations lie rather in the invention 
of machinery. The direction of the 
individual into the service of the state 
is a necessary departure from the free 
individualistic political philosophy to 
which Anglo-Saxondom is heir. But 
basic questions are being tested out in 
this war. There is no established prin- 
ciple of social living which has not 
been called upon to show its creden- 
tials, and many a cherished fallacy is 
en route to the scrap-heap of exploded 
ideas. 

The period of English supremacy on 
the seas in the seventeenth century gave 
birth to a Newton and a Shakespeare. 
The era of the industrial revolution in 
Great Britain produced a Darwin and 
a Victorian literature. So, while we are 
concerned primarily in this presentation 
with the industrial results of this pur- 
poseful plan, a political state like ours 
becomes self-conscious, cannot but be 
roused during its economic self-realiza- 
tion, into greater achievements of the 
spirit. 


& 


American 


THE UNITED STATES AS A 
WORLD BANKER 


HE tendency of the United States 

toward a more important position 
with respect to international banking 
was referred to as follows in a recent 
address by Beverly D. Harris, vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, delivered at the twentieth 
annual convention of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association at At- 
lanta: 

‘By reason of its wealth and strong 
position, the United States has been 
projected into the position of the 
world’s banker for the time being. 
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“Although not entirely out of debt to 
Europe, the indebtedness is fast being 
wiped out and is negligible compared 
to the present resources of the country. 
When the war is over and normal con- 
ditions return, there will not be the 
burden of interest on American securi- 
ties to be paid to Europe in exports, as 
heretofore. 

“This will have a tendency to curtail 
European imports from this country, 
for the crippled nations of Europe can- 
not afford to import more goods from 
us than are absolutely necessary for 
their rehabilitation and actual needs. 
The necessity will be forced on them to 
build up and protect their gold sup- 
plies, and as those nations are creditor 
nations, and other countries—principal- 
ly the Latin-American republics—are 
heavily indebted to Europe, very strong 
considerations will obtain for making 
their purchases of raw materials and 
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supplies, as far as possible from South 
America and other debtor countries— 
owing them—the more so as those coun- 
tries produce and export similar raw 
materials to ourselves. 

“The needs of Europe normally are 
essentially for raw materials, and her 
exports essentially manufactured prod- 
ucts. South America’s exports of raw 
materials are to a considerable extent 
of the same character as ours. It is to 
be expected that as normal conditions 
are restored, Europe will put forth 
every ounce of available energy to cre- 
ate a balance of trade against this coun- 
try, to drain our gold supply, to restore 
her manufacturing industries, re-estab- 
lish her foreign trade, and give us the 
hardest possible competition in all re- 
spects. 

“While relatively poor, after the war 
and suffering from disorganization of 
commerce and industry and innumerable 
gaps in the ranks of skilled labor, with 
currency inflation, heavy taxation, prob- 
ably a higher wage scale and emigra- 
tion of its citizens to this and other 
countries, where conditions of life are 
more favorable, Europe will have some 
heavy handicaps.” 


& 


Latin America 


INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 
By Joun Cravsen, Manager Foreign Depart- 
ment, Crocker Nationai Bank, 
San Francisco 


ATIN-AMERICA needs capital 
even more than goods. In Eu- 
rope they have not only found 
financial supporters but staunch sympa- 
thizers with their cause and aspirations, 
tending in a measure to. establish 
strong and seemingly immovable foun- 
dation: for their commercial edifice. 
The transfer of our securities from 
Europe—and the possibility of reten- 
tion here—will keep millions of dollars 
of interest money at home, which with 


a foreign trade balance draining Euro- 
pean nations of their gold is a potent 
factor in making this country the only 
nation which can boast of a surplus of 
gold and credit, with full capacity for 
absorbing new investment enterprises. 

The Central American Republics are 
keenly alive to the possibility of open- 
ing new financial connections necessary 
to the exploitation of their vast natural 
resources, and the capital interests of 
the United States and the bond-buying 
part of our population should disabuse 
their minds of the idea that all their se- 
curities are doubtful and risky. These 
countries want a market in the United 
States for their national, state and in- 
dustrial bonds, and it is estimated we 
could at the present time readily so in- 
vest half a billion dollars or more, which 
would tend to create a corresponding 
increase in our trade with that section. 

We must be prepared to carry out 
both ends of our commercial bargains 
and supply new capital where needed to 
make up the difference between sales 
and purchases. This has proven our 
deepest problem and we cannot look for 
its solution until at least part of the 
financing in foreign countries is cared 
for with American capital, which would 
prove the strongest commercial bond 
with the greatest possibility for the up- 
building of permanent trade. 

There are few countries which offer 
the evidence of financial strength as 
dees the United States, making it all 
the more important for our merchants 
und bankers to encourage foreign com- 
mercial activities and capture as much 
of the trade as possible. 

With our estimated annual income of 
about thirty-five billion dollars and 
with an approximate annual saving of 
six billion dollars we have a large fund 
available for investment, and on the 
ability wisely to invest this substantial 
sum mainly rests the future prosperity 
of our country. 

These interesting figures, however. 
also serve to demonstrate the desira- 
bility of continuing to increase our sav- 
ings as fast as it becomes necessary, but 
not to the extent of creating idle cap- 
ital—an exceedingly unhealthy state of 
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and this primarily demands our 


affairs 
immediate and most serious considera- 


tion. 

It is essential that the Americans in- 
dividually and collectively continue ex- 
panding their wealth in order to eman- 
cipate American commerce from foreign 
mediation and through investment lay a 
firm foundation for the interchange of 
commercial relations between them- 
selves. 

We must organize not alone for forces 
of production, but provide new avenues 
for the employment of capital as well, 
which will prove the strongest incentive 
to a more complete and harmonious un- 
derstanding of the customs and _busi- 
ness methods of our new debtors. We 
can now secure a strong foothold even 
in long-established markets through in- 
vestments—followed by increased pur- 
chasing power—and the active co- 
operation of capitalists in undertaking 
to distribute the securities of our 
southern neighbors in local markets 
would advance us a step further in the 
right direction. 

We must take the broader view and 
recognize clearly that if we act with en- 
terprise, intelligence and _ resolution, 
many advantages can be obtained in 
making real and concrete our aspira- 
tions for international trade expansion. 

Discretion in making investments be- 
yond our own borders is, however, very 
essential—as is the good faith of the 
Governments and loyal intention of in- 


vestors and borrowers alike. The mon- 
etary systems of the countries dealt with 
are also of importance. 

In Central America we find a variety 
of monetary standards—with gold, sil- 
ver, bi-metallic and inconvertible paper 
circulation—and while this in itself is a 
study, it would seem a matter of great 
concern for these republics to arrange a 
more uniform medium of exchange, rec- 
ognizing the essential advantages of 
metallic system as against flat and in- 
convertible paper issues. 

In treating with our neighbors in Cen- 
tral America, it is felt that they will 
readily accede to any justifiable de- 
mands which may be deemed necessary 
in amendments to their legislation, ap- 
preciating—as do the people of the Uni- 
ted States—that the republics of this 
hemisphere should be knit together by 
commercial and financial ties more close- 
ly than they have ever been before. 

May I affirm—in conclusion—that 
more active co-operation for construc 
tive upbuilding in Central America of 
our financial machinery be inaugurated 
on a scale commensurate with modern 
needs and _ opportunities—combining 
every interest in co-ordinating our for- 
eign trade activities, similarly as that 
initiated by our European contempora- 
ries who so enviably have succeeded in 
securing a foothold in all parts of the 
world. It is necessary that we fit our- 
selves by adequate training and expe- 
rience, with the full conviction in mind 
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that the unprecedented opportunities 
now within reach are dependent upon 
the efficiency of our business structure 
and idealism for an understanding and 
appreciation of the great value of per- 
manent foreign commerce. 


& 
BANKS OF BUENOS AIRES 


HE accompanying statements of 
condition of the banks of Buenos 
Aires has been furnished Tue Bankers 
MaGazine through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Ltd.: 


BANKS OF BUENOS AIRES 


PERCENTAGE 
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per note issue of $988,488,584 (equiva- 
lent to about $434,934,977 in gold, val- 
uing the paper dollar at 44 cents). The 
gold reserve against notes is thus 72.65 
per cent.—the highest ever reported. 


& 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS FOR 
ARGENTINA 


EVERAL schemes providing for the 

establishment of agricultural banks 
which were presented to the Argentine 
Congress some time ago have been side- 
tracked for the present. 


OF CASH TO DEPOSITS— 


FIGURES CONVERTED INTO GOLD COIN 


Banks 
Aleman Transatlantico 
Anglo Sud-Americano 
Britanico de la 
Castilla y Rio de la Plata 
Comercial Italiano 


2 


Espafiol del Rfo de la Plata.............. 
re re hr err 
Galcia y Buenos Aires. .....csccsccsscces 
Nb RE eee 
Fiolamdés de la A. Gel Gad........ccscceee 
SOE DF BEND GP TE OR ose sccccsccvssaves 


Francés é 


Germanico de la 
Italo-Belga 


Nacién Argentina 
Nuevo Italiano 
Popular Argentino 


Suizo Sud-Americano 


Total 


ARGENTINE GOLD RESERVE 


HE gold deposited in the Argentine 

conversion fund on February 22, 
amounted to $245,106,497, the immobi- 
lized part of the fund in the Bank of 
the nation was $10,000,000, while $60,- 
900,457 of gold was deposited in Ar- 
gentine legations abroad—a total of 
$316,006,954. This was against a pa- 


MEI cacccina shrine 
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MM wed angs 6b os seb naceed dss 
Londres ¥ Rio de la Piata............000 


Provincia de Buenos Aires. ; ; 
The National City Bank of New York.... 
Four banks with less than one million dol- 

lars capital in national money........... 


Per cent. 





LUkbeIRNbROTE MER DenRA ena K eT $646,279,600 


Jan.1 Dec. 1 

Deposits Cash 1916 1915 
$16,852,503 $5,697,942 33.81 34.38 
6,070,971 2,722,823 44.85 42.32 
21,101,328 8,610,648 40.81 36.66 
94,023 38,245 40.61 37.60 
6,243,103 1,665,148 26.67 32.39 
234,099 122,082 52.15 54.35 
61,411,695 14,804,083 24.11 26.18 
3,822,887 1,465,591 38.35 45.12 
5,404,514 1,678,288 31.05 30.34 
6,098,307 1,265,360 20.75 36.41 
8,145,400 2,071,728 2543 30.31 
30,422,009 6,829,560 2245 28.67 
5,953,463 1,509,946 25.36 46.31 
7,257,658 2,921,511 40.25 45.64 
62,479,740 32,647,791 52.25 56.46 
303,904,165 170,976,305 56.26 55.71 
16,073,018 4,206,558 26.17 27.90 
9,094,547 2,727,670 29.99 28.48 
60,096,780 17,054,503 28.38 28.39 
3,817,370 2,146,947 56.24 38.11 
11,460,712 1,747,366 15.25 18.92 
241,308 151,128 62.63 90.51 
$283,061,225 43.80 44.88 


Some of the banks, and especially the 
Banco de la Nacién, are, however, try- 
ing to help the agricultural communities 
to finance the crop, by means of war- 
rants, in such wise as to prevent undue 
price manipulations by speculators. Up 
to the end of December last these ad- 
vances reached the amount of paper 
$72,292,537, and during January 
amounted to paper $5,207,876. 
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Great Britain 


NATIONAL DRINK BILL FOR 
1915 


N his annual estimate of the National 
Drink Bill, Mr. G. B. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
states that the amount expended on alco- 
holic liquors during 1915 was £181,- 
959,000, an increase of £17,496,000, or 
101, per cent. over 1914. This increase 
is accounted for in detail as follows: 


British spirits 
Foreign spirits 
Beer 


The rise in foreign spirits is wholly due 
to the increase of 929,000 proof gallons 
in the consumption of rum consequent 
upon its increased use by the military 
authorities. The consumption of beer 
has declined, but the total expenditure 
shows a rise, owing to the increased 
price. The average expenditure on al- 
coholic liquors was £3 18s 11d per per- 
son, as against £3 10s for 1914, and £19 
l4s 7d, against £17 14s 2d per family 
of five persons. The figures for total 
expenditure include the amount paid in 
taxation, roughly £60,300,000, distrib- 
uted in the following proportion: 


£ 
MEO OE. 25,800,000 
BN oe Se nk 6 oleh oa $3,500,000 
SY sie aawone nine ane eae 1,000,000 
60,300,000 


The increase in duties on beer during 
the year amounted to £22,210,000; to 
correspond with this prices were ad- 
vanced. sufficiently to yield £27,864,000 
over the pre-war rate of 57s per bulk 
barrel. The brewing trade thus made a 
profit of 544 millions out of the public 
over the additional duties. The follow- 
ing table shows the total consumption 
and cost of alcoholic liquors from Au- 
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gust, 1914, to December, 
clusive: 


1915, in- 


Cost 

Quantities. £ 
Spirits (proof gals.) .49,113,000 77,353,000 
Beer (bulk bbls.)....45,247,000 158,647,000 
Wite (gals.) ......-. 13,983,000 12,585,000 
British wines (gals.).21,250,000 2,125,000 


250,710,000 


(Of this amount about £78,000,000 went in 
taxation.) 


Mr. Wilson, in commenting on these 
figures, attributes the unexpected in- 


Expenditure. 

£ Consumption. 
+ 3,838,000 + 2,437,000 proof gals. 
+ 1,401,000 + 889,000 proof gals. 
+-12,667,000 — 4,781,000 bulk bbls. 
410,000 — 460,000 gallons 


crease partly to the extraordinarily high 
rate of wages, which has led to an “ab- 
normal development of the practice of 
treating” and an increase of drinking 
among women, partly to the tremendous 
upheaval of normal family life, caused 
by enlistment and by the unnatural con- 
ditions of labor. With regard to the 
effect of the restrictions imposed since 
last July by the Liquor Traffic Central 
Control Board, he considers it as yet too 
early to draw any definite conclusions; 
however, it may be admitted that but for 
these restrictions the increase in the 
consumption of drink would have been 
even larger and more unprecedented 
than it now is. 


& 


Australasian 


COMMONWEALTH NOTE ISSUES 


ETWEEN December 30, 1914, and 

December 29, 1915, the note issues 
of the Commonwealth of Australia rose 
from £19,831,417 to £41,766,123, and 
the gold reserve from £7,987,526 to 
£14,965,317. The ratio of gold to notes 
was 35,75 per cent. on December 29, 
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i915, compared with 40.27 per cent. on 
December 30, 1914. 


& 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


S a result of the half-year’s opera- 

tion of this bank £170,000 were ap- 
plied to dividends and bonuses ; £40,000 
were appropriated to reserve fund and 
£113,353 carried forward. 


& 
STRENGTH OF THE BANKS 


N commenting on the subject of “Gold 

and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment,” the “Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record” takes occasion to pay 
the following tribute to the strength of 
the Australasian banks: 

“That the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has been able so far to carry out 
an erroneous policy with relative impu- 
nity has been due to the exceedingly 
strong banking position, the conspicu- 
ous strength of which at the outbreak 
of the war was the result of a thorough- 
ly sound policy consistently followed 
by the banks during a long series of 
years. Remote from the rest of the 
world, Australasian bankers have recog- 
nized the desirability of preserving a 
full proportion of cash to liabilities, and 
as the latter have increased with the 


progress of Australia and New Zealand 
ir. wealth, the amount of cash has been 
increased in corresponding proportion. 
Taking the quarterly average returns to 
30th June for Australia and New Zea- 
land, the following is a comparison of 
the total coin and bullion held at inter- 
vals since 1901: 





New 
June 30— Australia. Zealand. Total. 
= Ee 
1901 ....19,780,528 3,006,152 22,786,680 
1905 ....21,490,355 4,000,598 25,490,953 
1910 ....30,143,555 4,994,850 35,138,405 
1914 ....36,092,975 5,500,450 41,593,425 


“A steady increase is shown by these 
figures, and it is only after making pro- 
vision for the increase required in pro- 
portion to the growth of deposits that 
the banks have considered themselves 
free to undertake the shipment of gold. 

“Adding Australian notes held by the 
banks, the total amount of coin, bullion 
and Australian notes held in Australia 
for the quarter ended 30th June, 1914, 
immediately before the war, was £40,- 
069,976, or in Australia and New Zea- 
land together £46,570,426. Thus be- 
tween 1901 and 1914 the cash holdings 
of the banks more than doubled, while 
since 1914, although the gold held by 
the banks has declined in consequence 
ot the note policy of the Commonwealth 
Government, the total amount of cash 
held by the banks in the form of coin, 
bullion, and Australian notes, has fur- 
ther increased, the latest total, as shown 
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on another page, being £52,411,980 for 
Australia alone, or £59,362,496 for 
Australia and New Zealand together. 
“The exceedingly strong position of 
the banks at the outbreak of the war 
enabled them to give assistance to state 
governments, the New South Wales 
Government for example being able to 
borrow from its bankers at a time in 
the early stages of the war when a col- 
lapse of employment was feared; and 
it also enabled them to assist the Com- 
monwealth Government by providing 
the latter with gold, wherewith to en- 
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large the reserve against the note issue. 

“Looking at all the circumstances it 
is plain that the strength of the banks 
has been the great source of strength 
of Australian public and private finance 
during the war. The guiding principles 
upon which they have acted have been 
shown to be correct when the results 
have been put to the severe test of war, 
and there is consequently every pre- 
sumption that in seeking to export gold 
under present circumstances the banks 
are exercising an equally sound judg- 
ment.” 


Banking and Financial Notes 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The Bank of New York, N. B. A., 
recently celebrated the one hundred and 
thirty-second anniversary of its organi- 
zation. This institution is the oldest in 
the state. It was organized March 15, 
1784, Alexander Hamilton being one of 
its founders. It has occupied its pres- 
ent site at Wall and William streets 
since 1798 with the exception of a brief 
period in 1799, when a yellow fever 
epidemic forced it to temporarily locate 
in Greenwich Village, and again in 1822 
because of an epidemic. 


—Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne are plan- 
ning to remove their offices May 1 from 
13 William street to the Equitable 
building, where extensive offices are now 
being fitted up on the third floor for 
their occupancy. 


—J. B. Birmingham, who formerly 
was connected with the Citizens’ Cen- 
tral National Bank, has been appointed 
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manager of the transit department of 
the Atlantic National Bank. 


—John H. Allen has been elected a 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank. Mr. Allen is a manager of the 
Buenos Aires branch of the National 
City. 


—Edward Townsend, heretofore 
president of the Importers and Traders 
National Bank, has been elected to the 
newly created office of chairman of the 
hoard. He is to be succeeded as presi- 
dent by H. H. Powell, who was previ- 
ously vice-president and cashier. E. P. 
Townsend, a son of Edward Townsend, 
has been elected cashier to succeed Mr. 
Powell. Mr. Townsend, Sr., has just 
completed fifty years of service with the 
Importers and Traders. 


—R. E. Saunders, New York agent 
of the National Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., has been notified that his bank 
has opened a new branch at Malvern, 
Natal, South Africa. 


—The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Municipal and Corporation 
Bonds—Their Preparation and Certifi- 
cation.” The pamphlet contains some 
valuable information on this subject. 





—At the recent annual meeting of 
the Authorized Bankers Association of 
the State of New York, the following 
were chosen to serve as officers during 
the coming year: 

President, Richard M. Lederer of 
Lederer’s Banking House; vice-presi- 
dent, Raymond Guarini, of Guarini & 
Candela; treasurer, Emil Kiss; secre- 
tary, Karl Schenk, of the firm of John 
Nemeth; governors: officers and Jacob 
I.. Markle, of Markle Brothers; Joseph 
Sessa and Raphael Scotto. 


—Over 200 employees of the Ameri- 
n Exchange National Bank listened 
telephone conversations between 
nk men in Chicago and San Francisco 
' a recent banquet held in New York. 
Talks were exchanged between Lewis 
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L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank in New York, 
and Frank B. Anderson, president of 
the Bank of California, N. A., in San 
Francisco, and D. A. Moulton, vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago. Mr. Moulton 
then relayed by speaking over long dis- 
tance from Chicago to Mr. Anderson in 
San Francisco. Then followed two mu- 
sical selections, over the telephone, from 
coast to coast, after which Walter H. 
Bennett, vice-president of the American 
Exchange National Bank, talked with 
Mr. F. L. Lipman, vice-president of the 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank in 
San Francisco. Later he talked with 
Mr. Lynch in the city by the Golden 
Gate. 

Other conversations were between 
Geo. C. Haigh, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank in 
New York, and W. R. Pentz, assistant 
cashier of the Bank of California, N. 
A., in San Francisco, Mr. Arthur Rey- 
nolds, vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank in Chi- 
cago, and President Lynch of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in the Pacific 
Coast city. The roar of the western 
ocean was heard over the wire by all, 
who at the same moment witnessed in 
motion pictures the breaking of the 
combers on the rocky shore of Califor- 
nia. The occasion was concluded with 
the ‘“Star-spangled Banner,” played in 
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Banking 
Success : 
The consecutive statements issued — 


by our several thousand clients — 
form a definite chronological record 
Among the 


the 


of Banking Success. 


letters received recently was 


following: 


“c 


igghe 


Znclosed please find our Statement 
of this Bank as to Deposits: January 
3rd, 1916, $103,874.10. At the time 
we commenced to use your Service, 
our Deposits were: September Ist, 
1914, $23,548.00. We believe any 
Banker can expect to receive VALUE 
Jor the time and money expended 
tn the use of Collins Service.” 


Conclusive evidence showing that 
we can do exactly for the small — 
bank that which we are doing for — 
the large Financial Institution. 


COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Philadelphia, Penna. | 





San Francisco, the while its stirring 
strains reached the East by wire. 


—It has been learned that the Na- 
tional City Bank, which recently ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the 
International Banking Corporation with 
its sixteen foreign branches, does not 
propose to absorb the corporation, but 
will operate the foreign offices under 
existing conditions. It was explained 
that officials had reached the determi- 
nation not to absorb the International 
Corporation because of the fact that the 
corporation, operating under a Connec- 
ticut charter, and not under the Na- 
tional Banking act, has the right to en- 
gage in certain lines of business which 
the bank is barred from transacting. 
This is particularly the case in the 
matter of loans made on real estate col- 
lateral. 

The National City Bank now has 
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branches in Buenos Aires, Rio de Ja 
neiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Santos 
and Havana. It also recently estab- 
lished a Russian division with agencies 
in London and Petrograd. The branch 
offices of the International Banking 
Corporation are located in Bombay, 
Colon, London, Calcutta, Hankow, Ma- 
nila, Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong, 
Panama, Singapore, Cebu, Tientsin, 


Kobe, Peking and Yokohama. 


—At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mechanics Bank 
Harry M. DeMott was elected president 
of that institution to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles G. Bal- 
manno. Mr. De Mott has been con- 
nected with the Mechanics Bank for 
about thirty years, having first entered 
its employ as a messenger. He has 
successively filled the position of teller, 
assistant cashier, cashier, vice-president 
and president. 


—QOn April 14 the Brooklyn Trust 
Company celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its incorporation. The note- 
worthy growth of this institution is evi- 
denced by the fact that deposits have 
grown from $15,894,457 in 1906 to 
$57,272,209 on April 1, 1916. Edwin 
P. Maynard is president of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company. 


—Among the speakers at the third 
annual dinner of the Forum Section of 
the New York Chapter of the A. I. B., 
which was held at the Hotel Brevoort 
on March 29, were: Romaine A. Phil- 
pot, chairman of the section; Victor A. 
Leraner, comptroller of the Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank; Joseph A. Sea- 
borg, of the Bankers Trust Company. 
president of the New York Chapter; O. 
Howard Wolfe, assistant cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank and past 
president of the New York Chapter: 
Jason A. Nielson, manager of the for- 
eign department of Brown Brothers & 
Co., and past president of the New 
York Chapter; George E. Allen, educa- 
tional director of the A. I. B.; Fred W. 
Ellsworth, publicity manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; A. L. Boyce 























Current Investment Offerings 


We prepare weekly special offerings suitable for 


Trustees or Savings Banks 
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Private Investors 


These lists are representative of the attractive issues in 


the market and copies will be mailed regularly on request. 


Correspondents will kindly indicate their individual 
investment requirements 


Redmond &.Co. 
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of the Ellis Adding Machine Company ; 
I’ D. Bartow, vice-president of the 
First National Bank; Dr. Whitehall, in- 
structor of English, New York chapter, 
and Calvert Brewer, vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company. 


—According to the statement issued 
hy the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, in response to the call of 
the superintendent of banks, the de- 
posits of that institution on March 17 
were $470,194,816.46. This represents. 

gain of more than $210,000,000 in 
one year. 

In the same period the total re- 
sources increased from $354,618,803.77 
to $580,021,359.17. 


—At a meeting of the board of direc- 
ors of the Fifth Avenue Bank, held 
\pril 6, Rolland G. Monroe. of the firm 
f Monroe, Paris & Co., was elected a 
irector to succeed the late Gardner 
Vetherbee. 





—The Liberty National Bank paid a 
quarterly dividend of 71% per cent. on 
April 1 to stockholders of record March 
31. This is an increase in the quarter- 
ly distribution, five per cent. having 
been the rate previously. The Liberty 
National has also paid five per cent. 
extra in January for several years past. 


—T. J. McLaughlin has been elected 
vice-president of the Broadway Central 
Bank, 


& 
Philadelphia 


—As a result of the absorption of the 
National Bank of Northern Liberties 
by the Bank of North America, eight 
new members have been added to the 
board of directors of the latter institu- 
tion. These are: Joseph Moore, Jr., John 
W. Pearce, George Fales Baker, N. 
Myers Fitler, Walter S. Rossmassier, 
Harry S. Ehret, Grahame Wood and 
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PRESIDENT 
JAMES 8S. ALEXANDER 


V1ICE-PRESIDENTS 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York 


ORGANIZED 1839 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $42,000,000 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
A. J. OXENHAM 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN 
LOUIS A. KEIDEL 
A. F. MAXWELL 
JOHN J. KEENAN 
GASTON L. GHEGAN 
A. F. BRODERICK 


MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
FRANZ MEYER 








W. Kirkland Dwier. All except Mr. 
Dwier were formerly directors of the 
National Bank of Northern Liberties. 


—Stanley E. Wilson was recently ap- 
pointed an additional cashier at the 
Central National Bank. 


—The Fidelity Trust Company re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation. This com- 
pany was incorporated in 1866 with a 
capital of $250,000. Its present capi- 
tal is $4,000,000 and the surplus and 
undivided profits are $12,843,648. De- 
posits have increased from $215,000 to 
over $34,300,000. Total trust funds 
under the guardianship of the Fidelity 
Trust Company have increased from 
$4,700,000 in 1873 to over $204,000,000 
at the present time. 


Stanley E. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Central 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 


& 
Pittsburgh 


The Continental Trust Co. has 
added to its surplus $50,000, increasing 
this item from $150,000 to $200,000. 
The quarterly dividend payable April 1 
has been increased from 114 to 114 per 
cent. 


On April 17 the directors, officers 
and employees of the People’s Savings 
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Bank celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this institution 
by a dinner at the University Club. The 
dinner was also attended by the direc- 
tors, officers and employees of the Peo- 
ple’s National and the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. 


—‘“The national banks of Pittsburgh, 
in the March 7 reports made to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, established 
a new high total of deposits,” says the 
People’s National Bank of Pittsburgh 
ir its April trade letter. “Compared 
with the December 31 (1915) returns 
there was an increase of about $23,- 
000,000, while the gain for the year ex- 
ceeded $76,000,000. 

“In the completed abstract of the 
Comptroller, embracing returns from all 
the National banks of the country as of 
December 31, a very curious fact is dis- 
closed, namely, that time deposits in the 
national banks of Pittsburgh subject to 
30 or more days’ notice foot up a larger 
sum than similar deposits in any other 
city in the United States. On the date 
named these deposits in Pittsburgh to- 
taled $13,720,351, against $13,427,509 
for New York, only $1,609,568 for 
Philadelphia, and $4,502,263 for Chi- 
cago. There was only one other city in 
the country (Milwaukee with $11,013,- 
878) that disclosed a similar policy on 
the part of depositors in this respect. 
Ir: other words, the time deposits of New 
York City banks were only 1 per cent. 
of aggregate deposits, while in Pitts- 
burgh they were 10.8 per cent. 

“The only explanation that suggests 
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Wauen you see a distin- 
guished name in Scribner’s 
Magazine it is at the head 
of a contribution which 
would have been acceptable 
if it had been sent us by an 
obscure person. The cus- 
tom of determining the 
merit of a story or of an 
article by itself and not by 
its author’s reputation has 
been responsible, we believe 
for the extremely generous 
comments on our fiction 
from the notable literary 


critics of the day. 

















Business, After Peace Comes 


‘ N YHEN peace is declared, 
will there be a spontane- 
ous outburst of relief 
which will benefit the whole eco- 
nomic world or will trade collapse 
utterly with the withdrawal of 
European military demands? In 
“When the War Ends,” the au- 
thoritative monthly financial arti- 
cle in Scribner’s for May, Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes presents two 
widely divergent ‘opinions and 
weighs their values. Your business 
judgment will benefit by the facts 
and precedents in this article. 

Captain X, of the French General 
Staff, describes the inner strategy 
of the Champagne offensive; U.S. 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Frederic C. Howe, tells why the 
Bagdad Railway is much more 
than a drive on Egypt, and there 
are other notable articles and much 
excellent fiction in this number. 

If you will send us your visiting- 
card with your address upon it, the 
current number of Scribner’s will be 
forwarded at once. A _ statement 
for $3, for twelve numbers, will be 
rendered upon the first of the month. 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


* 





itself for this disparity—which, how- 
ever, may not be the true explanation 
-——is that nearly a score of years ago 
an unhealthy competition for deposits 
was started in Pittsburgh, the effect of 
which was to attract to this center a 
certain amount of outside funds which 
were not naturally tributary to this mar- 
ket. At that time a straight 6 per cent. 
rate was obtainable on virtually all 
classes of loans, and under the then 
existing conditions banks were able to 
pay relatively high rates for time de- 
posits. It is possible that these outside 
depositors still have the habit of throw- 
ing upon the banks the profitable em- 
ployment of their surplus. Naturally, 
time deposits bear a higher rate of in- 
terest than deposits subject to check. 
The facts and figures emphasize what 
has been said concerning the desirability 
of a readjustment in rates.” 


—The Cumberland Trust Co. of 
Bridgeton, N. J., has moved into its 
new home on the corner of Commerce 
and Pearl streets. The structure is an 
unusually handsome individual bank 
building, erected by Hoggson Brothers 
of New York, who built the entire edi- 
fice under their single contract method. 
The architects were Ford, Butler & 
Oliver of New York. 

The Cumberland Trust Co. of 
Bridgeton was organized April 22, 
1896, with the following officers: Ben- 
jamin Hancock, president; George B. 
Langley, vice-president, and John S. 
Ware, secretary and treasurer. Today 
the capital, surplus and profits exceed 
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$300,000, and the bank’s business is 
under the direction of Richard M. 
More, president; George B. Langley, 
vice-president; James S. Warre, vice- 
president and trust officer; John S. 
Ware, secretary and treasurer; Charles 
C. Woodruff, assistant treasurer, and 
John C. Spencer, assistant secretary. 


—The Seacost National Bank of 
Asbury Park, N. J., has applied to the 
New Jersey Banking Commission for a 
trust company charter. The new in- 
stitution will be known as the Seacost 
Trust Co. Liquidation of the bank’s as- 
sets has already been started and the 
Seacost Trust Co. expects to be ready 
to begin operations within a few 
months. The Seacost National Bank 
has a capital of $100,000 and deposits 
of about $1,200,000. 


—G. E. Langford, formerly assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Pittston, Pa., has been elected cashier 
of that institution to succeed Charles S. 
Crane, who recently resigned. 


—It has been announced by the di- 
rectors of the Second National Bank of 
Utica, N. Y., that it is their intention 
to organize the Oneida County Trust 
Co. with a capital of $250,000. The 
directors will surrender their national 
bank charter and make application for 
a trust company charter, transferring 
the bank organization to the new com- 
pany, the Oneida County Trust Co. 


—The Union National Bank of 


Scranton, Pa., is now located in its 
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magnificent new building which is the 
newest and tallest office structure in the 
city of Seranton. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


—Governor McCall of Massachusetts 
has vetoed the bill before the legisla- 
ture of that state permitting the ap- 
pointment of national banks as trustees, 
administrators, executors, ete. This 
action was taken pending the decision 
of the supreme court on the constitu- 
tionality of the provision. 


—The First National Bank has is- 
sued another pamphlet in the series 
known as “The Wealth of America.” It 
is entitled “Coal,” and contains a very 
interesting and informing article on 
America’s coal resources. 


—The Harvard Trust Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has petitioned the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Bank Incorporation 
for authority to establish a branch in 
the rapidly growing mercantile district 
near Kendall square, Cambridge. 


—E. M. Farnsworth has succeeded 
William E. Lincoln as treasurer of the 
Brookline Savings Bank. Mr. Lincoln 
has been president of this institution 
since 1879 and during his thirty-seven 
years of service the bank’s deposits 
have increased from less than $100,000 
te over $7,000,000. 


& 


—H. A. Allen, formerly cashier of 
the Holyoke National Bank of Holyoke, 
Mass., has been elected to the newly- 
created office of second vice-president 
of the City Bank and Trust Company 
‘f Hartford, Conn. Mr. Allen began 
is banking career over twenty years 

10 in the Haydenville Savings Bank 

Haydenville, Mass. He has been as- 

ciated with the Home National Bank 
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of Holyoke, Mass., the Hampshire 
County National Bank of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and the Hartford National 
Bank of Hartford, Conn. 


—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Travelers’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., Louis F. 
Butler, president of the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company of Hartford, was 
elected president of the former institu- 
tion. Mr. Butler succeeds Sylvester C. 
Dunham, who died last October. 


—Holmes & Winslow of New York 
are the architects of a new business 
block at Sanford, Me., which will con- 
tain banking rooms for the Sanford 
Trust Company. It will be a modern 
four-story brick structure with all mod- 
ern equipment. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 


|Special Correspondence} 


—The continued growth of Rich- 
mond financial institutions is illustrated 
in a compilation of reports made in ac- 
cordance with the last request of the 
Comptroller of the Currency at the 
close of business March 7. The total 
assets of all the banks of Richmond on 
that date amounted to $85,014,806. The 
previous call December 31 showed to- 
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ta] assets at $83,231,648, and previous 
to that, November 10, $82,166,245. It 
will thus be noted that the assets have 
steadily increased for the past seven or 
eight months. 

The total deposits March 7 were 
$60,285,088; December 31, $58,445,- 
$24, and November 10, $56,558,979, 
showing a steady and substantial in- 
crease in deposits. 

The above report does not includ: 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

Banking conditions in Richmond are 
eminently satisfactory except that the 
demand for loans is not as great as 
some of the banks would like to 
This, however, business men regard as 
a good sign and shows that the South 
is enjoying the prosperity that is ap- 
parently sweeping the entire country. 

While the reports show the assets and 
deposits in Richmond banks are grow- 
ing steadily, recent reports from the 
Clearing-House show that Richmond is 
leading every city in the South in the 
percentage of increase of clearings for 
stated periods compared with corre- 
sponding dates last year. 


see. 


—Discussing the remarkable increase 
in the bank clearings of Richmond and 
the rapid growth of the banking busi- 
ness in this section, J. W. Sinton, sec- 
retary of the Clearing-House Associa- 
tion of Richmond, made the following 
statement: 

“The report of the bank clearings of 
Richmond for the year 1915 showing 
an increase of $115,710,669 over 1914 
has attracted attention and it appears 
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that some have assumed that this in- 
crease is largely due to operations of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
by which has been added to the clear- 
ings a volume of business which cannot 
properly be claimed as business of the 
banks of Richmond. 

“With the view of ascertaining in 
what manner the clearings of Rich- 
mond have been affected by the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank we 
have made investigation and have com- 
piled comparative statements which 
warrant the conclusion that the clear- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Bank rep- 
resent only actual bank transactions 
such as constitute the daily clearings of 
the national and state banks of the city. 

“It was known prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond that a large volume of 
checks was sent direct to the banks on 
which they were drawn and consequent- 
ly did not appear in the clearings, and 
our investigation discloses the fact that 
a large percentage of the daily clear- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
1915 was business which was formerly 
sent direct to the drawee banks, and 
this business diverted to the Federal 
Reserve Bank properly shows in the 
daily clearings. 

“It was also found that when, under 
arrangements made by the Clearing- 
House Association of Richmond and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
with the New York Clearing-House 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, checks on Richmond became ac- 
ceptable in New York for immediate 
credit at par, many banks throughout 
the country, whose custom it had been 
to request their Richmond correspond- 
ents to charge their account and remit 
to New York for their credit, com- 
menced sending their checks on Rich- 
mond direct to New York for credit, 
and these checks collected through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
make a considerable volume of business 
not formerly appearing in the clearings. 

“The operations of the Richmond 
Country Clearing Association had little 
effect upon the clearings of 1915, it be- 
ing late in December before the asso- 
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ciation was fully organized for han- 
dling business. Large amounts are, 
however, daily withdrawn from the 
clearings by their method of settlement 
with the member banks, which requires 
that all checks of Richmond received in 
payment of collections shall be turned 
over to the banks on which they are 
drawn 

“The Richmond Country Clearing 
Association has no connection with, and 
none of its business passes through the 


clearing-house. This is unlike other 
cities where country collections are 
handled by the clearing-house and 


counted in the clearings when sent out 
for collection, and items for which re- 
mittances have not been received within 
a stated time are charged back to the 
depositing bank and the amount again 
put through the clearings. This pro- 
cess of “padding” continued day after 
day increases the volume of the clear- 
ings to an extent beyond calculation. 
“In this connection we would say 
that the different methods of handling 


and reporting bank clearings and the 
fact that a large percentage of bank 
transactions do not pass through the 
clearing-house shows that bank clear- 
ings are unreliable as a guide to the 
volume of banking business. The 
clearing house section of the American 
Bankers Association took this matter 
up some years ago and began the col- 
lection of statistics giving the total of 
all debits against deposit liabilities as 
showing more accurately the actual 
business transacted.” 


—Caldwell Hardy, former president 
of the Norfolk National Bank, who was 
appointed Federal Reserve Agent for 
the Fifth Reserve District to 
William Ingle of Baltimore, has as- 
sumed active charge of his duties in 
connection with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. Bankers and busi- 
ness men of Richmond join with Nor 
folk in expressing keen satisfaction 
over the appointment and Mr. Hardy 
will be given a cordial welcome into 


succeed 
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the financial circles of Richmond, which 
has taken a place among the leading 
financial cities of the country. 

Mr. Hardy is one of the best known 
bankers in the South. He will succeed 
William Ingle, who resigned the posi- 
tion February 15 to accept the presi- 
dency of the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Hardy was the first president of 
the Virginia Bankers Association and is 
the only Virginian ever elected to the 
presidency of the American Bankers 
Association. He was also a member of 
the executive council of the Virginia 
Bankers Association. 


—With definite information that the 
DuPont Powder Company will establish 
a big plant on the York River near 
Williamsburg at once, interest in the 
proposed railroad from Urbanna_ to 
West Point has received new impetus 
and officers of the Richmond, Rappa- 
hannock and Northern Railroad assert 


that the work of construction will be- 
gin in the very near future. The entire 
Peninsular territory will be benefited 
by the establishment of the new indus- 
try on the York River which can be 
easily reached from West Point. 

Orders have been given for the erec- 
tion of the new powder plant and the 
C. & O. Railway Company has been 
asked to construct a spur track from 
Williamsburg to the site for the pro- 
posed munition factory, the track to be 
completed within thirty days. 

It is said that other industries will 
be established at West Point and on the 
York River near that city and each of 
these large plants will add to the im- 
portance and value of the new Urbanna- 
West Point route. 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank, and other 
financial men of Richmond, are keenly 
interested in the building of the new 
road, which will greatly add to the 
commercial importance of this city and 
section. 
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—The board of directors of the Nor- 
folk National Bank of Norfolk, Va., 
have elected W. A. Godwin president of 
that institution to succeed Caldwell 
Hardy, who has resigned to accept the 
office of Federal Reserve Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 





W. A. Gopwix 
RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT, NORFOLK 
NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Godwin, who was formerly cash- 
ier, is a native of Norfolk and has been 
connected with the bank for the past 
thirty years, having entered its employ 
as a messenger six months after its or- 
ganization. He was educated at Nor- 
folk Academy and began his banking 
career at the age of seventeen. He has 
served in practically every position in 


the bank. Mr. Godwin is widely known 
and popular not only in banking cir- 
cles but in the city at large. 


& 


—The officers and directors of the 
Canal Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans recently issued a pam- 
phlet in recognition of the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the bank. 
The pamphlet contains a very interest- 
ing facsimile reproduction of the state- 
ment of condition of the bank issued on 
June 25, 1832. At that time the Canal 
Bank showed total resources of $5,333,- 
840.36. The Canal Bank was char- 
tered in 1831 for the purpose of financ- 
ing the construction of a navigation 
canal, connecting the then American 
port of the City of New Orleans, Fau- 
bourg St. Mary, with Lake Pontchar- 


train. It was the first of a series of 
banks known then as “improvement 
banks.” The charter of 1831 allowed 


extensive banking privileges, and when 
the canal was completed the company 
continued its banking business and has 
ever since fulfilled a most important 
function in the upbuilding of New Or- 
leans, commercially and industrially. 
On March 5 the Canal Bank had to-~ 
tal resources of over $19,000,000 and 
deposits of over $16,000,000. The 
present officers of the Canal Bank are: 
W. R. Irby, president; Wm. P. Burke, 
chairman of the board; James P. But- 
ler, Jr., George W. Clay, J. B. Levert, 
D. D. Curran, Wm. T. Hardie, 
presidents: F. Dietze, Jr., cashier; E. 
M. Toby, L. H. Moss, L. B. Giraud, H. 


Jabezies, assistant cashiers. 
& 
—G. H. Albers, who was vice-presi- 


dent of the Alamo Trust Company 
when that institution was absorbed by 


vice- 
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the West Texas Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of San Antonio, Texas, has been 
made an active vice-president of the lat- 
ter institution. 


George B. Talliafero, president of 
the Commercial Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of San Antonio, Texas, has been 
made a director of the Citizens Bank 
and Trust Company. 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


“A good deal of ‘winter killing’ has 

‘n reported in the winter wheat sec-~ 

ns of the Central West,” says the 

‘ational City Bank of Chicago in its 
\pril trade letter, “and it is evident 
hat a considerable period of growing 
ather, with proper moisture, will be; 

eded to bring about the best results. 

inter wheat has_ suffered from 


drought in parts of Texas and also in 
Oklahoma. In other sections more fa- 
vorable conditions are reported. It is 
too early, however, to tell what the real 
pesition of the crop is likely to be. 
This is the season when the crop is 
usually ‘killed’ by prognosticators— 
whose April forecasts are often very 
unreliable. It will be two or three 
weeks yet before it is possible to tell 
how conditions compare with those nor- 
mally encountered in other years. 
Seeding of spring wheat may be de- 
layed a little, unless weather conditions 
in the Northwest become more favorable 
in the near future. -The Government’s 
March figures show that wheat reserves 
are excessive and that the farmers are 
not in any haste to dispose of their 
holdings. The farmer is naturally a 
bull when it comes to the price of 
wheat, and thus far he has apparently 
judged the situation wisely, and unless 
the Russian supply should become soon 
available, the chances are that he will 
come out pretty well on the deal.” 
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—Robert Rintoul, for many years 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Bank of Montreal, has retired at the 
age of sixty-four. This is four years 
beyond the retirement age set by this 
institution. Mr. Rintoul has been in 
the service of the Bank of Montreal for 
almost forty-two years. 


—Frank F. Winana, formerly with 
the Northern Trust Company, has 
been made a sales manager in the bond 
department of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


—The Live Stock Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has instituted a “merit sys- 
tem” whereby quarterly cash prizes will 
be awarded to the five employees rank- 
ing highest in a competition based on 
deportment, neatness, accuracy, cour- 
tesy, etc. Each employee who has been 


with the bank less than ten years is en- 


tered in the competition. 


—The capital stock of the North 
Western Trust and Savings Bank has 
been increased by $100,000. The in- 
crease at $175 per share was paid in 
or. April 7, increasing the capital from 
$300,000 to $400,000 and the surplus 
from $125,000 to $200,000. 


—‘‘The usual reports of damage to 
winter wheat on account of insufficient 
snow covering are now coming to hand,” 
says the April trade letter of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, “‘and are 
injecting an element of strength into 
wheat prices which were prone to sag 
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under the weight of large supplies and 
diminished exports. It is too early to 
learn the exact extent of the winter- 
killing, although it is evident that the 
Southwest has suffered the most in this 
respect and Kansas and Nebraska the 
least. There is an unprecedented 
amount of wheat in the country, espe- 
cially on farms. Receipts at primary 
markets are in excess of a year ago not- 
withstanding the shortage of cars on 
western roads. Millers are buying free- 
ly but exports of both wheat and flour 
have contracted notably. Competition 
of foreign wheat in the European mar- 
kets is now the most important price 
factor. Canada is moving her large re- 
serves as rapidly as transportation fa- 
cilities will permit, India’s harvest is 
turning out well, Argentina and Austra- 
lia are moving wheat more freely while 
there is a renewed possibility of the 
enormous stores of Russia and Rouma- 
nia reaching the world’s markets.” 


—The Southwest Merchants State 
Bank is planning to erect a three-story 
bank and commercial structure to be lo- 
cated at the southwest corner of Ash- 
land avenue and Fifty-first street. 
Leases for this site have been acquired. 


—M. Haddon MacLean has been 
elected secretary of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago to suc- 
ceed Edward P. Smith. who has re- 
signed. Mr. MacLean has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Harris Safe Deposit Company for the 
past five years. 
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—Wnm. E. McLallen, for the past six 
years paying teller of the Fort Dear- 
bern National Bank, has been appoint- 
ed assistant cashier of that institution 
to sueceed Charles Fernald, who re- 
cently resigned that position to become 
a vice-president of the Drovers Na- 
tional. 


—A group of Middle Western bank- 
ers are working on plans to finance Mid- 
dle Western manufacturers who are 
pushing out in the overseas trade. Ex- 
tended conferences have already been 
held and arrangements practically com- 
pleted for establishing branch banks in 
South America and ultimately in the 
orient to give the business men of this 
section direct financing with their con- 
stantly increasing customers in China. 

John J. Arnold, vice-president of the 
First National Bank and chairman of 
the foreign trade committee of the IIli- 
nois Bankers Association, has taken a 
leading part in the discussions, both of 
his connections being understood to be 
in favor of the proposals. 


The parent bank of the branch insti- 
tutions that are to be established as the 
volume of the American trade warrants 
will be located in Chicago, if the pres- 
ent suggestions hold, Chicago being the 
natural key to the financial and indus- 
trial interests of the middle west. 

St. Louis, New Orleans, Minneapolis 
and some eastern capital will subscrib 
to the institution, but Illinois capital 
will be interested heavily. The capital- 
ization will not be less than $20,000,000. 


The foreign trade committee of the 
Illinois Bankers Association is offering 
to officers and emplovees of member 
banks a complete Spanish course in 
twenty lessons. At the first meeting of 
the class, held on March 27, 140 stu- 
dents were enrolled. John J. Arnold 
of the First National Bank of Chicago 
is chairman of the committee. The 
course is offered without charge to offi 
cers and employees of bank members 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. To 
others the regular rate of $25 for each 
person applies. 
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St. Louis 


| By a Special Correspondent} 


Reviewing the banking situation 
generally in St. Louis as evidenced by 
the called statements of March 7 of the 
forty-four members of the St. Louis 
Clearing-House Association, it is no- 
ticeable that for the first time in many 
years the section of the country tribu- 
tary to St. Louis is in the position of be- 
ing able to secure all the funds they 
legitimately are entitled to, at a rate of 
interest considerably below the custom- 
rate prevailing at this time of the 
ar. 

St. Louis banks have shown a gradual 
and steady development along the lines 
of total resources and deposits for the 


arv 


ve 


past twelve months, although the con- 
dition is practically universal through- 
out the country. However, for some 
reason or other there have been very 
few instances in the banking history of 
St. Louis when the territory tributary 
thereto could be supplied with all the 
money needed for the handling of crops 
and furtherance of construction work; 
one of the main reasons assigned to this 
being that the rapid development of 
such a large territory required a con- 
tinual influx of funds to prevent a reac 
tion of business, which might offset 
much good work already done. 

A comparison of general conditions 
as evidenced by the called statements of 
March 7 this year and March 4 a year 
ago shows as follows: 


March 4, 1915. March 7, 1916. Increase. 
bi cek ti antackchitvenk domnatitnbee $217,723,000 $237,009,000 $19,276,000 
PE CRIES ov ocd is ererivncasccanes 101,240,000 125,248,000 24,008,000 

a RE a ee ee ere eae re 296,393,000 351,081,000 54,688,000 
pital, surplus and profits.............. 71,988,000 72,844,000 856,000 
tal 387,053,000 441,085,000 54,032,000 
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. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
- Vice-President 


The loans it will be noticed in the 
year increased $19,276,000, whereas the 
deposits increased $54,688,000, which 
is out of proportion. 

The capital, surplus and profits show 
only a small increase of $856,000, which 
is a very strong indication of the low 
rates which have prevailed in banking 
circles. 


—Between the called statements of 
December 31, 1915, and March 7, 1916, 
the National Bank of Commerce has 
shown a gain in deposits of $5,499,000. 
Total resources of this bank are now in 
excess of $70,000,000. 


—Frank O. Watts, president of the 
Third National Bank, was elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis at a meeting of the bank’s 
directors last month. 

This council is composed of twelve 
members—one from each of the Federal 
Reserve districts. 
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The 
Mechanics-American 
National Bank 
of St. Louis 
Capital, $2,000,000 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


WILLIAM H.HETTEL . 






59 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 










Resources, $42,000,000 












JOSEPHS.CALFEE..... Cashier 
CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 













Mr. Watts is to go to Washington 
about May 15, when the next quarterly 
meeting of the council will be held. 

He was elected for a term to expire 


January 1, 1917. The terms for mem- 
beis of the council are for one year each. 


—On March 21, the new banking 
quarters of the German American Bank 
were opened on the first floor of the 
new $600,000 building of the Missouri 
Athletic Association Building. Otto L. 
Teichmann, president of the bank, was 
overwhelmed with congratulations and 
floral offerings on the day of the open- 
ing. A large number of the friends and 
patrons of the bank visited the new 
quarters and all were much impressed 
with the beauty of the banking rooms 
and their adaptability to the present 
needs of the German American. 


—The St. Louis Union Bank, which 
has been conducting in the interest of 
the insurance business a most unique 
advertising campaign, has received in- 


















MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST AND SECURITY 





NATIONAL BANK 


Resources over $70,000,000.00 
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The National Cattle Loan Company 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 










cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 





liquid investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 






quiries from three widely separated —The board of directors of the Na- 
points asking for information about the tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
work, One came from a Cleveland has appointed Eugene J. Mudd and A. 
newspaper, the second came from an in- W. Thias to the positions of assistant 





surance agent in San Francisco, and the 
third from a bank in Nova Scotia. The 
campaign, which has been in force more 
than six weeks, consists of a series of 
ads published each day, advising per- 
sons to buy insurance, and to start say- 
ing for the first premium. The bank. 
hopes to encourage the savings habit in 








this way. 











A. W. Tuias 


ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 


cashiers. Mr. Mudd has been with the | 
National Bank of Commerce since Jan- 
uary 29, 1902, and has been manager of 

> sc hea » 7 1 c be 4 » | 
ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL BANK O} the disc ount departme nt since 1913. He | 
COMMERCE IN 8T. LOUIS will continue in charge of this depart- | 





Evcene J. Mupp 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 
34 Beekman Street, New York 














ment. Mr. Thias is one of the best 
known credit men in the St. Louis dis- 
trict and is also widely acquainted in 
New York. He came to the Bank of 
Commerce from the old St. Louis Na- 
ticnal Bank in 1898 as a bookkeeper, 
and after serving several years as head 
bookkeeper on the city books was pro- 
moted to the position of credit manager 
when the credit department of the bank 
was established in 1905. 


—William McChesney Martin, chair- 
man of the board of the St. Louis Re- 
serve Bank, states that the Reserve 
Board members have been working on 
plans for a country-wide clearing sys- 
tem for several months, and that it was 
probable the system to be chosen will 
be put into effect within a short time. 


—Depositors in the Broadway Bank 
have received a first distribution of sixty 
per cent. upon their accounts. 

The last statement published by the 
Broadway Bank before it failed to open 
its doors for business on November 8, 
1915, showed deposits of $820,000. A 
distribution of sixty per cent. means a 
dividend of $492,000. 


& 


-Alfred Pettit of Knox City, Mo., 
cashier of the Citizens Bank, in which 
institution he has been employed for the 
last fifteen years, has announced his 
‘andidacy for State Treasurer on the 
Republican 


ticket. Mr. Pettit was 





elected a representative to the Forty- 
eighth General Assembly from a coun- 
ty of more than four hundred demo- 
cratic majority. 


—The Negotiable Instruments Act 
has been passed by the Mississippi Leg- 
islature. The passage of this bill is the 
culmination of many years’ effort on the 
part of the Mississippi Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Mississippi Bar Asso- 
ciation. S. J. High, president of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association, has ex- 
pressed in behalf of the members of the 
association his extreme gratification and 
pleasure over the final enactment of this 
much-needed legislation. 


—The seventh annual convention of 
the Kansas State Bankers Association 
was held at Representative Hall, Tope- 
ka, Kansas, April 18 and 19. 


—The Cleveland Savings and Loan 
Company recently celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary. This institution was 
organized in 1896 by William R. Creer, 
who is now president. The bank has a 
capital stock of $250,000, savings and 
deposits of $1,183,000 and total resourc- 
es of $1,715,000. 


—The fifth annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America will be held at Cincinnati on 
October 2, 3 and 4. Everything points 
to a most successful and interesting 
meeting. 
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Capital . 








The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources over . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President C. L. WILLIAMS, V-Pres. 
F. J. FORWARD, Jr.,V-Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


$200,000.00 
123,000.00 
- 2,050,000.00 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, V-Pres. 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 








PACIFIC STATES 


Los Angeles 
By H. J. Lane 


—The state banking institutions of 
Los Angeles have set a new record in 
deposits exceeding even their previous 
high water mark of June, 1913. At that 
time the total deposits reported by state 
banks in this city were a little less than 
$112,000,000, while the amount shown 
on their statements of March 4, 1916, is 
$122,386,222.69, a gain of $10,000,000 
over the record made three years ago. 

To show how business in other lines 
has increased proportionately, the Los 
Angeles bank clearings for February 
were approximately $87,000,000 or $11,- 
600,000 more than during the same 
month in 1915. Building permits issued 
for February in this city were $976,- 
378, which is seventy-five per cent. in- 
crease over February, 1915. 

Commanding the highest price in the 
history of that product, twenty-six hun- 
dred carloads of celery are now being 
harvested in California. It is estimated 
that this one crop will add $1,000,00uU 
to the present wealth of this state. 

The farmers of California have also 
made a new record in the $10,000,000 
raisin crop harvested during the past 
season. 

Nine new steamers have been secured 
or are now in process of construction for 
Pacific trade, three to travel between 
our ports and those of South America, 
and six freighters for Asiatic trade. 

Of increasing significance is the num- 
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ber of manufacturing firms which are 
locating production plants in Southern 
California. During the first two months 
of 1916, twelve new industries have been 
established in or near Los Angeles. 
These facts all indicate the substan- 
tial foundation for great agricultural 
and commercial activity and prosperity 
which is now being laid in Los Angeles, 
the business center of the enterprising 


Southwest. 
& 


San Francisco 


—‘“While it is too early to make re- 
liable crop estimates,” says the Anglo 
and London Paris National Bank in its 
April trade letter, “conditions in this 
state have been so generally favorable 
that large crops are naturally expected, 
and if all markets were free and ocean 
tonnage available there would be uni- 
versal confidence in a very prosperous 
year. While the stringency in tonnage 
seems to increase, all markets are as 
open as they were last year except that 
Great Britain has prohibited the im- 
portation, except from British posses- 
sions, of all fruits except Zante currants 
until October 31. After that date fruits 
may be imported under special license to 
an amount not to exceed one-half of the 
importations of 1915. There is consid- 
erable interest as to the extent to which 
the temporary closing of the British 
market will affect the fruit industries of 
this state.” 


—“While a great effort is being made 
to relieve the car shortage,” says a re- 
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cent trade letter of the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, “‘of west- 
ern railroads, the Pacific Coast is still 
hampered for lack of adequate shipping 
facilities. The agreement of the west- 
ern roads, at the instance of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, to deliver 
twenty per cent. more box cars to west- 
ern roads than received from them, will, 
no doubt, shortly alleviate a very trying 
situation, but as more shipments origi- 
nate in western territory than can be 
handled with dispatch at eastern termi- 
nals, it will require a close watch by the 
car service commission to bring about 
the necessary adjustment.” 


& 


—Henry P. Lincoln, formerly cash- 
ier and general manager of the First 
National Bank of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has been elected a vice-president of this 
institution. He will retain his mana- 
gerial duties and will be succeeded as 
cashier by James D. Lowsley. Henry 
Dawe has resigned as assistant cashier 
of this bank to become cashier of the 
Union National Bank of San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


—The capital of the National Bank 
of Pasadena is to be increased from 
$300,000 to $400,000. 


—It has been announced definitely 
that the United States National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, will build a new 
home on the site located at the north- 
west intersection of Sixth and Stark 
streets. This site was recently bought 
by the bank for $275,000. It is estima- 
ted that the building will cost between 
$250,000 and $300,000. 


& 


—The majority stock in the North 
Side State Bank of Seattle, Wash., has 
been acquired by Jacob Schaefer. The 
change in ownership will result in a re- 
organization of officers as follows: Pres- 
ident, Jacob Schaefer; vice-president, 
A. J. Goddard, cashier; Charles L. 
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Schaefer, and H. R. Carr and A. H. 
Schutt, directors. Mr. Goddard, who 
formerly held a controlling interest in 
the bank, will continue to take an ac- 
tive part in its affairs and Mr. Schaefer 
will direct the management. 


& 
Spokane 


—‘Reports of local conditions from 
all angles,” says President R. L. Rutter 
of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany, “reflect a splendid general busi- 
ness outlook at least for the balance of 
the year. The freight business east 
from Spokane is larger than ever be- 
fore reported in history; collections are 
distinctly better ; a steady upward move- 
ment in merchandise has manifested it- 
self; the volume in sales for February 








Berkeley, California 


OUR BERKELEY 
business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 
locality. 





A, W. BAVEGR. ccccccecs President 
F. L. NAYLOR..... Vice-President 
W. E. WOOLSEY .. Vice-President 
F.C. MORTIMER.......... Cashier 
W. F. MORRISH....Asst. Cashier 
G. T. DOUGLAS..... Asst. Cashier 
G. L. PAPE...........Asst. Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of BERKELEY 
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Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direet connections in 
every banking point through- 
out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 
OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
@. H. GREEN WOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $16,000,000 


ae CS 





and the first fifteen days of March is re- 
ported to range from twenty to forty 
per cent. above that for the same period 
last year; a steady and increasing de 
mand for all grades of lumber is ham- 
pered only by the shortage of cars; ad- 
ditional building construction and more 
or less alterations are required to con- 
form warehouses to the changed grade 
along the Northern Pacific right-of- 
way; a better demand for business and 
residence property with prices firmer is 
noted, while realty men and owners are 
looking to experience an increase in 
rentals; a metal production out of the 
Coeur d’Alenes unprecedented in volume 
at the high prevailing prices is making 
a record for the mines; with a loss esti- 
mated at about ten per cent. from frost, 
the local fall wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at seventy per cent. of normal; 
stimulated by prevailing wheat prices 
and low mortgage interest rates, desir- 
able wheat lands in the Palouse are 
changing hands for cash at excellent 
prices, ranging from $100 to $125 per 
acre, 

“Such reports in themselves are pro- 
ducing activity in all lines and tend to 
invigorate a renewed confidence in all 
who are developing the resources or ex- 
tending their business relations in the 
markets of the Inland Empire. If they 
may be taken as a fair indication of 
present local conditions, we are yet to 
fully experience the ultimate effects of 
increased production and rising prices 
which already are being realized.” 


—The Lincoln Trust Company, which 
succeeds the Pacific Northwest Invest- 
ment Society, has opened for business in 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company at 
the corner of Howard and Sprague ave- 
nue. Former Governor M. E. Hay is 
president, and H. C. Sampson is vice- 
president and manager. 


co 


Salt Lake City 


—The Utah State National Bank of 
Salt Lake City is planning an extensive 
remodelling of its banking quarters. The 
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new quarters will be among the most 
pretentious in that section of the coun- 
try and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. 


co 
CANADIAN 


The forty-sixth annual report of 
the Royal Bank of Canada is more than 
a mere summary of the bank’s activities 
during the year. It contains a vast 
amount of data relating to the Domin- 
ion, all tabled in concise form. Bank 
returns, insurance statistics, mineral 
production, wholesale prices and a score 
of other tables of interest to business 
men are found in the booklet. One in- 
teresting feature of the report is the 
leng list of members of the bank staff 
who have enlisted for military service. 
Mr. A. Gordon Tate, the compiler of the 
volume, has managed to crowd a great 
deal of information into a small space 
and yet make it interesting. 

Profits for the year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1915, are reported as $1,905,- 
576.57. After appropriating $1,387,200 
for four quarterly dividends at the rate 
of twelve per cent. per annum, $100,000 
for officers’ pension fund, $250,000 for 


Bank of Montreal 
Quebee Bank 


Bank of Nova Scotia................eee00- 
America............ 


Bank of British North 
Bank of Toronto 
Molsons Bank 
Banque Nationale 


Merchants Bank of Canada................ 


Banque Provinciale du Canada 


Union Bank of Canada.................... 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Roval Bank of Canada 
Dominion Bank 

Bank of Hamilton 

Standard Bank of Canada... 
Banque d’Hochelaga 

Bank of Ottawa 


Imperial Bank of Canada................. 


Home Bank of Canada 
Northern Crown Bank 
Sterling Bank of Canada 
Weyburn Security Bank 


Total 
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depreciation of bank premises and $105,- 
966.66 for war tax on bank note circu- 
lation, a balance of $676,472.16 was 
carried forward to profit and loss ac- 
count. At the close of business Novem- 


ber 30, 1915, total resources were $198,- 
299,12 


2 
vw 
154,97 


39 and total deposits were 


6,327.97. 


—The ‘Monetary Times” states that 
the reports in some of the United States 
papers advising the public to be careful 
in coming to Canada to see that they 
have correct passports are misleading. 

“We want,” says the “Monetary 
Times,” “to see in Canada this year 
thousands of people from the neighbor- 
ing republic. They may come and en- 
joy some of the finest scenery in the 
world, watch, at a respectful distance, a 
voung nation preparing for war, and 
look over the undoubted security here 
for the Canadian bonds in which they 
have invested. We want United States 
tourists, investors, business men and 
settlers, but do not require their pass- 
ports.” 


-According to their latest official 
statement the condition of the Canadian 
banks is as follows: 


Total 


assets 


Rest or 


reserve 


Capital 
paid up 
$3 12,624,580 
21,647,162 
105,254,263 
62,392,511 
67,414,766 
55,138,878 
27,949,315 
95,769,503 
14,254,488 
88,287 605 
244,035,503 
214,241,219 
86,103,055 
418,281,585 
53,798,5$ 
35,139,066 
54,068,700 
82,583,131 
15,953,641 
17,801,876 
1,205,941 10,401,287 
347,710 2,183,974 


$114,216,719  $112,457,333 — $1,715,324,703 


$16,000,000 
1,000,000 
12,000,000 
3,017,333 
6,000,000 
4,800,000 
1,800,000 
7,000,000 
650,000 
3,400,000 
13,500,000 
12,560,000 
7,000,000 
3,300,000 
1,000,000 
3,700,000 
1,750,000 
7,000,000 
£00,000 
150,000 
300,000 
130,000 


$16,000,000 
2,735,000 
6,500,000 
1,866,666 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
2 000,000 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
15,000,000 
11,756,270 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,945,845 
2,859,287 
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—‘Sir Edmund Walker, president of 
the Bank of Commerce,” says the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” “who was recently in 
New York, says one result of the world 
war, in his opinion, will be to bind 
closer the commercial and financial ties 
between the Dominion and the United 
States. Previous to 1914, Sir Edmund 
added, Canada was altogether at the 
mercy of the money lenders. Now the 
situation is changed. We have been ac- 
customed to selling our securities in Lon- 
don. That market is closed to us now, 
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and we come to New York. where there 
is an abundance of money. and we find 
ourselves in the position of preferred 
borrowers. The unexampled crop of 
1915, assuring the Dominion an asset in 
money never equalled before, has 
changed the general opinion in Canada 
as regards the future. We are more 
sure than before that we shall be able to 
bear our share of the burden of the great 
war. The $300,000,000 excess of im- 
ports over exports in 1914 has been cut 
down to the extent of $130.000,000.” 


Le 


U. S. to Send Agents to Investigate Foreign Investment 
Possibilities 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce plans to hold an ex- 
amination during the month of May for 
special agents to investigate the mar- 
kets of South America and Far East 
for investment possibilities. 
The salary of an appointee to either 
of these positions will not exceed $10 a 


day for each day in the vear; actual 
transportation expenses and an allow- 
ance for actual subsistence expenses not 
te exceed $5 per diem will be paid. Ap- 
plication to take this examination should 
be made direct to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., and should set forth the appli- 
cant’s education, and his experience in 
the subject of the investigation. 


ae 


MAKE thrift fashionable once more. 


Restore 


this normal attribute of respectable inde- 
pendence to its rightful place in the esteem of 

our world of society as well as business 
—“‘ Paragraphs on Thrift’? By Franx C. Mortimer 
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1790 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 











All things equal—interest 
rates, service, etc.—the bank 


with the FEDERAL electric sign wins tf 


FEDERAL electric signs are 


conservative but mighty effective 
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O matter how conserva- 
tive your bank is, we 
can design a FEDERAL 
sign that will harmonize 
perfectly with all its tradi- 
tions and your ideas, but 
the main reason for buying 
a FEDERAL is that it has 
the punch that brings new 
depositors to your bank. 
The bank with the elec- 
tric sign grows at the ex- 
pense of the signless bank. 
We are firmly convinced 
that FEDERAL designers 
can make a sign for your 
bank which will be archi- 
tecturally beautiful and 


mechanically right—a sign that will be a potent reminder 
in the day-time and a glowing advertisement at night. 

Why not put us to the test now? 
our bank bulletin No. 120, sent gladly upon request. 


Send today for 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


618 Mission St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Lake and Desplaines Sts., 
CHICAGO 


Four Factories 


Branches in all the large cities 
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The Bankers Magazine Classified List of | 
American Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies 








ALABAMA 


W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


ee $100,000 
ee - 50,000 
Undivided Profits. . 60,000 
A. L. Rison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 


Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted for on 
day of payment. Established 1866. 


ARIZONA 
BANK OF ARIZONA 
(Incorporated 1877) 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


Ee $50,000 
Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits......185,000 


Ed. W. Wells, Pres. 
M. B. Hazeltine, Vice-Pres. 
C. A. Peter, Cash. 
F. A. Hathaway, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 
quick returns. Deposits one million 
dollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 
ATLANTA, GA 


SRD cnccsece.ead $1,000,000 
Surplus and Un 
divided Profits ..1,339,000 


C. E. Currier, Pres. 
F. E. Block, Vice-Pres 
James S. Floyd, Vice-Pres 
George R. Donovan, Cash. 
J.S. Kennedy, Asst. Cash. 
J. D. Leitner, Asst. Cash. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


CRT... csccccessced $600,000 
Undivided Profits . 490,000 


Jacob Phinizy Pres. 
Wm. A, Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Rufus H. Brown, Cash. 


Capital paid up. Careful atten- 
tion to all business entrusted to us. 
Special care given to investments. 
Correspondence invited. 





NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


GRIOE os ccscsccessil $150,000 
Surplus and Profits 165,000 


E. H. Mason, Pres. 
Albert Fendig, Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Sheldon, Cash. 
J. H. Parker, Asst. Cash. 


Special attention given collec- 
tions which are actually presented 
and remitted for on day of payment. 


Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 


HAWAII 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, LTD. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 


Cable Address, “* Bankoh.”’ 


Capital, Surplus 

and Undivided 
eee $1,300,000 
Total Resources. 8,700,000 


C. H. Cooke, Pres. 
A. Lewis, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mer. 
F. B. Damon, Cash. 


Encashment of Letters of Credit. 
rhrough close counections on 
each Island, collections promptty 
executed, 





BISHOP & CO. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
SI ccscscces $800,000 


(S. M. Damon 
A. W. T, Bottomley 
J. L. Cockburn) 


Collections anywhere in the Is- 
lands promptly made and remit- 
ted for at most favorable rates. 
Cable address “‘Snomad.”’ 


ILLINOIS 





ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK 


CAIRO, ILL. 


EE $100,000 
Pe inndnnonetn . 100,000 


E. A. Buder, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 


Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 
action guaranteed 


LOUISIANA 


OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 


Capital ..............$50,000 
Surpias ........cccse- 50,000 
Undivided Profits... 26,000 


E. B. Dubuisson, Pres 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. F. Boagni, 2nd Vice-Pres 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash 
P. D. Pavy, Asst. Cas 
Charter No. 6920. 3egan busi 
ness October 1, 1903. Collections 
solicited 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Capital ......ccessee $100,000 
Surplus............. 150,000 
Undivided Profits. 55,000 


MARYLAND | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Henry Shriver, Pres. 
J. L. Griffith, Vice-Pres. & Cash. 


Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and correspondence. 








MISSOURI 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Capital............ $3,000,000.00 

GRRE cccstsiccsne 3,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits 1,854,409.37 
(Statement Mar. 7, 1916) 


Julius S. Walsh, Chairm’n of Board 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
John D. Davis, Vice-Pres. 
William G. Lackey, Vice-Pres. 
Frederick Vierling, Vice-Pres. 
and Tr. Officer 
J. Sheppard Smith, Vice-Pree. 
William M. Fitch, Vice-Pres. and 
Farm Loan Officer 
R. F. McNally, Vice-Pres. 
Charles F. Herb, Vice-Pres. 
James E. Brock, Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Edwin J. Kropp, Asst. Sec. 
Robert W. Fisher, Asst. Sec. 
Edward A. Haight, Asst. Sec. 


rransacts a general financial 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
fiduciary business. Correspondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see page 675. 





NEW JERSEY 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK 
(Chartered 1890) 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


RD sciscinaiionsz $50,000.00 
WE tlic iiaitaiic 100,000.00 
vided Profits. 52,000.00 


NED -.icidebiicinisiois 1,350,000.00 


on H. Blake, Pres. 
>. S. Campbell, Vice-Pres. 
J. B. Lewis, Cash. 
‘*“eetions solicited. Remittance 
y of payment at lowest rates. 
i8 your business. 
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NEW YORK 





PEOPLES BANK 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ee $600,000 
Surplus and Profits. 744,000 
Deposits......... .10,892,000 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
C. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. Hutchinson, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Vice-Pres. 
Howard Bissell, Cash. 
C. G. Feil, Asst. Cash. 
A. J. Allard, Asst. Cash. 
G. H. Bangert, Asst. Cash. 


The most careful supervision 
given our collection department 
and especial attention to drafts 
with bills of lading. 


RHODE ISLAND 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 
(Pawtucket Branch.) 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


es $3,000,000 
eee 4,000,000 


William H. Park, Mer. 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collections on this city and vicin- 
ity solicited and promptly remitted 
for at lowest rates. (Succeeded 
First National and Pacific National 
Banks of Pawtucket). 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, &. C. 


CIE, ccnsscccnessd $500,000 


Surplus and Profits. .565,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres 
M. W. Wilson, Cash. 


Special attention given to city 
collections. Drafts on Charleston 
prawn with exchange remitted 
without charge. 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


vc ccccsocccssaces $200,000 
Surplus & Undivided 

ee 230,000 

| Deposits over..........3,100,000 


Henry Schachte, Pres. 
| J. H.Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
Walter Williman, Cash. 
| H. J. Bollmann, Asst. Cash. 





| NATIONAL STATE 
AND CITY BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital............ $1,000,000 
Undivided Profits 800,000 


Wm. H. Palmer, Pres. 
Wm. M. Hill, Vice-Pres. 
J. W. Sinton, Vice-Pres. 
Julien H. Hill, Cash. 


Collections remitted for on day of 
payment. Correspondence solicited 





WISCONSIN 








WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


| OF MILWAUKEE. 


Capieal. .ccccsvees $2,000,000 
ee 1,000,000 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 
Herman F. Wolf, Vice-Pres. 
L. G. Bournique, Vice-Pres 
Walter Kasten, Cash. 
J. M. Hay, Asst. Cash. 
Franz Siemens, Asst. Cash. 
Wm. K. Adams, Asst. Cash. 
F. K, McPherson, Asst. Cash. 
A. V. D. Ciarkson, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited 
Prompt attention to collectivus 
Correspondence invited. 
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LANGUAGES 
New York 


NOW AT 
28-30 W. 34th STREET 
Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Over 350 Branches in the World 
Catalogue mailed on application 


You ought to speak at least 
one foreign language. 

We can teach you, and we 
want to do so. 

For thirty-five years the 
Berlitz Method has been suc- 
cessful the world over. 

Our prices are reasonable. 

Do not lose time and money 
with inferior methods. We will 
give you one lesson free — then 
you can determine for yourself 
how easily a language may be 
learned. 

















For Self-Instruction and Schools 
without Berlitz Teachers the follow- 
ing Books are Highly Recommended: 


French with or without Master, 2 vols. each . $1.00 
German . Las 
Spanish “ “ “ “ “ it “ , 1.00 
Smattering of Spanish. ‘ . 0.30 
French Comedies, Each 0.25 
French Novelettes “ 0.15 

















HOTEL DEL 
CORONADO 


Coronado Beach, California 


American Plan 


Polo, Golf, Tennis, Bay and Surf 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Motoring 
Incomparable climate for continu- 
ous enjoyment of all outdoor 
amusements 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


JOHN J. HERNAN ° e Manager 
THOS. COOK & SON . Agents 











ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
AT SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room with adjoining bath $1.00 and * = 

Room with private bath - - - - 

Suites parlor, bedroom and bath - - 1 ° 
and upward 








Club Breakfast - - 

Special Luncheon - - 

Table d’Hote Dinner - -  75c. 
Cafe Attached 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea: 


From Pe nnsy Ivania Sti ition, 7th Avenue 
car south to 23rd Street ; 

Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 25d 
Street; 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Jersey Central and Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Stations, take 23d Street crosstown 
car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Ste ——— Piers, Foot West 231 

Street, take 23d Street crosstown car 


WRITE FOR COLORED MAP OF 
NEW YORA 



































Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1916. 

State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
eation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 


1. That the 
lisher, editor, 


names and addresses of the pub- 
managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York; manag- 
ing editor, E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, 
New York: business manager, J. R. Duffield, 
253 Broadway, New York. 

2. That the owners are: Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway, New York; G. T. Lincoln, 
253 Broadway, New York; W. C. Warren, 253 
Broadway, New York; W. H. Butt, 253 Broad- 
way, New York; E. H. Youngman, 253 Broad- 
way. New York; J. R. Duffield, 253 Broadway, 
New York; K. F. Warren, 253 Broadway, New 
York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

J. R. DUFFIELD, 
Business Manager. 
to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 27th day of 

March, 1916. 


HENRY G. 


Sworn 


FRITSCHE, 
Notary Public. 

My Commission expires March 
30, 1916. 











‘[The Banker and Tradesman has for 


over thirty years been the representative financial 
and business weekly of Boston and New England. 








127 Federal Street 


Boston 



































HOTEL RADISSON 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Offers a cordial welcome and courteous service to all. 


Rooms with Running Water -~ - 
Rooms with Toilet and Running Water 
Rooms with Bath and Toilet - - 


RATES 


$1.50 per day 
$2.00 per day 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 per day 
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1x Great Books %& Price of One 





4 N 3 ; 
NELSON NEISON NELSON © = 'S@N NELGO@M. NELSON 


PHOTOGRAPH, GREATLY REDUCED 


IMPORTED DICKENS |\SETS 


Six Vols., Cloth Bound. Bible Paper Delivery 
Large Type, Gold Decorations $] 60 Charges 
Duotone Illustrations—Only .... . ” Prepaid 

HEN Europe turned loose her “dogs of war” she tied up the book business— 
in fact, she stopped all book selling. That is why Nelson’s, famous Bible 
publishers, were compelled to dispose of new editions of Dickens in this 
country—why we are able to secure these attractive imported sets at about the cost 
of ink and paper—and why our readers are able to get just now the biggest book 
bargain of the year. 
YOUR ONE BEST CHANCE TO OWN DICKENS BOOKS 
Think what we offer to you in these attractive six-volume Dickens sets. In the 
first place you get the six books at just about the price usually paid for one. They’re 
well-printed, well-bound books, in size and weight adapted to your ideas of comfort 
and utility. The day of the big, bulky Dickens books has passed, and even if you 
have such a set you will welcome this opportunity to buy at this bargain price. 
HOURS AND HOURS OF DELIGHTFUL READING 
for yourself and your children are to be found in these Dickens sets. During the long Fall and 
Winter evenings you can have no better books at hand for real help and enjoyment. No writer 


has put so much sanity, humor, pathos and human feeling into his work, and no writer can 
create the golden glow of Christmas as Dickens created it. 





4 In connection 
Extra Special! ['),sounect 
traordinary Dickens Offer above, 
we announce a limited number of 
six-volume setsof Famous Authors, 
including 


BOOKLOVERS HOME LIBRARY COUPON 
Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New York City 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.60 (money order, check er 
eurrency), for which please send the six-volume, cloth 
Stevenson Kipling Hugo bound, Imported Set of Dickens 
Dumas Scott Poe Name 
Shakespeare Lincoln 


The binding, paper, type and size Address 


of these standard sets are uniform 
with the Dickens sets, and the same 
price—$#1.60 per set including deliv 
ery charges—will prevail as long as 
the sets on hand last 


If more than one set is desired, they may be secured with 
this Coupon. Each set is $1.60, including delivery charges 
to any address in the United States. 


Use this Coupon 























